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No. 36. 
(Olid Farnham Church, Richmond County, Va. Originally 
Built 1737. (Before Its Restoration.), 
Old Farnham Church as Restored in 1920 from Damage 
Caused by Fire. 
; Rev. F. D. Goodwin, Rector. 
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EDU GAT IONAL 


Emerald Hodgson Hospital 


—AND— 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewance, Tenn. 

A Church institution where the best 
training to be had for development of 
Nurses. For further information, address 

REV. W. S. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General Theological 


Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


The next Academic year begins on the 
last Wednesday in September. 


Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y, 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


prepares boys at cost for college and 
university. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of Virginia. 
Ccst moderate, made possible through 
generosity of founders. For catalogue 
apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Va. 
For the Feeble-Minded., 
Established 1892. 

For terms and information address 

MISS /M. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
for training colored men for the minis- 
try. 

One of the first Church institutions en- 
dorsed and aided by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the full canoni- 
eal course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 
ders. 

The. degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25, 1923. 

Yor catalogue and information, apply 
F. G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, 

Petersburg, Va. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B. S. Hobart offers a large number 
of scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 

Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, Dy D.,. LL.D., 

Chancellor. 
Rev. Murray Bartlett, D. D,, LL.D. 
President. 


For information address the President. 


Southern Churchman 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 


Publishers 
112 North Fifth Street, - - Richmond, Va 


DEMIS CW EAM Ste oe ee President 
WM AD EAD DISONs... 40-65-52) Vice-President 
REV. W. RUSSELL BOWIE, D. D-------------- Editor 
REV. E. L. GOODWIN, D. D-----_- Consulting Editor 
REV. R. CARY MONTAGUE.__------- Associate Editor 
JOHN EH. COOKE. J... 2.2. Secretary and Manager 


Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., as second- 
class mail matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the clergy, 
$2.00. Six months, $1.50. Trial subscrip- 
tions 3 months, 50 cents; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers, sub- 
seriptions are continued at expiration 
unless otherwise ordered. Notice of re- 
newal, discontinuance, or ehnange of ad- 
dress should be sent two wecks before 
the date they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in 
about two weeks by change of date on 
address label. If date is not proverly 
extended after each paynient, notify us 
premrtiys No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address te which we are 4dt- 
recting the paper at the time of writing 
MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our inailing 
list is arranged by post offices and not 
alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
request. For classified see head of that 
department 

Representatives wanted in each Parish, 
liberal commissions. 

News concerning the church at large 
always welcome. 
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CHATHAM - 


Beautiful and healthful location. 
Equipment. Athletics. 


leading Colleges. Terms moderate. 


Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, and Business. 


Thirtieth Session will begin Sept. 19, 1923. 
ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., Principal 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
ty the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; ~ 
for a room, furnisheaG and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going into © 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 
into classical, social or literary research, 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. (Rail- 
way Station, Barrytown.) 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 

The Chevron School for Girls, Epis- 
copal. In the Shenandoah Valley. College 
preparatory. Elective Courses, Musie 
and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses. 
Individual instruction, $600. 

MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 

(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


THE 
CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 
DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 


Address 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lucy Cobb Institute 


Athens, Georgia. 


College preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege work. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science and other special de- 
partments. Number of students strict- 
ly limited so that each may have indi- 
vidual attention. : 


Trains girls in the ideals of Christian 
womanhood of the South. 


For information address 
MILDRED R. MELL, President. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean. 


The Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
42nd and Locust Streets. 

Graduate Courses in Theology, Privi- 
leges at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Address: The Rev. G. G. Bartlett, 
D. D., Dean. 


_ Chatham Episcopal Institute 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
- VIRGINIA 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, President Board Trustees. 
15-acre Campus. 
Gymnasium and Field Sports. College Preparatory. 


New Buildings and Modern 
Certificate admits to 


For Catalogue address 
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PEABCDY Dow dtcisaoons. somos. | CHURCH SCHOOIS: Sor vincinta, tac. 


President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 


ALTIMORE, MD. A Home and Day' School for Girls. The | ship. Beauty of environment; health: scholarship: 
Peer Leading: ’ mdowea| Bishop of Washington President of Board | culture; Christian idealism, pel & 
Musieal Conservatory in of Trustees. Jessie C. McDonald, M. S., FOR BOYS: 
the Country. Principal; Helen L. Webster, Ph.D., Aca- 


Se olaeshivs Operatic | demic Head, Mount St. Alban, Washing- St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va. 


training. Tuition in all/ton, D. C. 24th year begins October 3, Sie Se epe tampons En Bs 
grades and branches. Circulars mailed, | 1923. Christchur*h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. E. Warren, 
3 Rector. 

SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL T ya 
’ St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800 
Rey. Warren W. Way, Rector. Camps and ours Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal 
metiniscopal School” for Girls. Fanior St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. Cat- 


alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal. 
St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 


College—four years High School and two 
years College courses. Special courses— 
Music, Art; Expression, Home Economics, 


Peninis = Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
a ne i i 5 ° of Mead (Inc.) eo gifts, bequests for equip: 
odern quipment—20-Acre ampus, h ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
eae : Ls A Great Gat ering Rev. H. L. Woodward, M. A.. M. D,, Dean, The 
Applications now being received for 82d Church House, 110 W. Franklin St.. Richmond, V 
Annual Session, which opens September oy peeks at ee CLC Me 
11, 1°23. Only 200 Resident Students can f 
be accepted. For detailed information ad- 2S - 
rc JOHN L. RATCLIFFI 
A. W. TUCKER, Business Manager, io * 
\ *° Box 19, Raleigh, North Carolina. — Churchmen 


FLORIST 


The International Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is an unparal- 


GUNS ] ON HALL leled opportunity for men to meet for 209 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
consideration of the vital things in the 
life of one Sas ; surondine the FLOWERS OF QUALITY. 
irls’ i i Practical methods o é ; 
eect on atmoopbere of Kingdom are discussed; new inspiration 
i i is gaine or ristian service; ° 
eee ore | eilewatip 1g fostered. The Protestant Episcopal 
Founded on the soundest principles and highest A kind of vacation that refreshes and Theological Seminary In Virginia 
scholastic Poe: gen eam College builds worth-while. The One Hundred and First Session 
Preparatory, Graduate an ective courses. : 
Washington offers many unusual advantages in 4\ CHICAGO, September 19-23, 1923. Opens Wednesday, September 19, 1923. 
art exhibits, concerts, social and governmental ; For catalogs and other information, ad- 
activities. Gymnasium, tennis courts and a new For particulars address: dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 
athletic field contribute to health and happiness. D. D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
For catalogue, ‘address BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, Virginia. 


MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON Room 515, 180 No. Wabash Ave., 


1926 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. : ; 
vessel Seeking Business on our Record 


THE OLD FARMERS BANK OF 


66 A PENNY A D AY CLUB” NANSEMOND 


will celebrate its 54th birthday on the 
30th of next November. 


Capital, Surplus and nated 

Profits now total $1,402,908.94, of 
Now 1S YOUR chance. which amount only $20,000.00 
was paid in. Besides we have 


. : D aid stockholders dividends con- 
Form ‘‘A Penny A Day Club” in your Parish or Community and thereby tinuously for 51 years. We 

: FOR Rees . Te mak ialty of DXE- 

secure a recruit for the Christian Ministry, at the DuBose Memorial Church GOOG sone As ee oe 

Training School, Monteagle, Tennessee. TRUSTEE under LIVING 


TRUSTS. YOU may name us as 
EXECUTOR with the assurance 


s je a i that YOUR ESTATE will receive 
Write today for information to Room 1201, 149 Broadway, New York City. oe OUR ean Lecelne 
while in our hands. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
READ ABOUT The Trustworthy Executor. 


LIBERIA War ae 


Beauty, Utility ae 


in the September Number of 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS In choosing Furniture of any sort, 

out September Ist there are three things to consider— 

This number is deveted mainly to Liberia, the first foreign mission beauty, utility and cost. While you 

of our Church. Among other things it will contain: alone are the judge of the importance 

“What is Beyond the Mountains,” by Bishop Overs. , of these three, this store finds pleasure 

“Coming Out from Heathenism,” a bit of auto-biography by Bis- and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 

hop T. Momolu Gardiner. : you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 

“Creesus Nibbling at Crusts,”’ by the Rev. E. L. Haines, in charge practical utility at prices you can well 
of Industrial School at Cape Mount. afford to pay. 


“Then and Now at Cape Mount,” by our veteran missionary, 


ac tke Hinterland.” by Mary Wood MacKenzie. SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


“Impressions of a first visit to Liberia,”’ by Archdeacon Russell, 700 E. Grace St. Richniond, Vac 
of St. Paul’s Industrial School, Lawrenceville, Va. 


Copies will be mailed on receipt of ten cents each. Or better still, 


send one dollar for a year’s subscription to os livest, most interesting Havornione than notiahowant 
missionary magazine published. Order Now: Speak less than thou knowest, 
i Lend less than thou owest, 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. |) teem inore than thot trowest, 


And thou shalt have more 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City Than two tents and a score. 
3 —‘King Lear ’’ 
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HAVE YOU READ 


The Armor of Youth) 


By Dr. W. Russell Bowie. 


“This latest volume is quite up to 
the high standards Dr. Bowie himself 
set in his former works.’ 

The “Talks’’ it contains are fresh 
and spontaneous in their subjects, and 
convey a helpful and needful lesson to 
youthful hearers. 

Try any of Dr. Bowie’s Works— 
Youw’ll Enjoy Them All. 


SUNNY WINDOWS and other ser- 
mons for Children $1.25 
THE CHILDREN’S YEAR—52 five- 
minute Talks to Childern ...... $1.25 
THE ROAD OF THE STAR. . $1.50 


Order now from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 


Richmond, Va. 


Let Cuticura Be 


Your Beauty Doctor 


Soap,Ointment, Taleum,25c.everywhere. Forsample: 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, 


GN si a Bs Be 
iS a 
Restores Gray Hair to Its-Natural Color 
REMGVES DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
lnvigorates and: prevents the hair from falling out 
2, MARVELOUS 1% ITS EFFECTS 
n For Saleby’. Druggists, or Sent Direct by Mail 
XANTHINE. COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
Bb Price $1. 2 per bottle, trial size 50c. Send for circular 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 
TRUSTS 


R. L. Christian & Co. 


514-16 E. Broad St. 


Richmond, Va. 


Leading Fancy Grocer 


Agents for 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR 


CANDIES. 


Special attention given to out-of-town 
orders. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
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—_ Thoughts — —| 


| Foe the Thougbttul 


“Men are usually down on what they 
are not up on.’”’ 


If I am not happy in the will of God, 
I can be happy in nothing else. 


There is something the matter with 
our religion if we never pray except 
when we feel like it. 


“Matter and form make a body; body 
and soul make a man; man and Christ 
make a Christian.’’ 


A talent shapes itself in gtillness; 
but a character in the tumult of the 
world.—Goeth. 


A Japanese has been in the habit of 
posting on his door this notice when 
he leaves home for hig work in the 
morning: “T am a Christian, and if 
Jany one likes to go in and read my 
good Book while I am out, he may.’ 
East and West. 


The great revivals of history did not 
just “‘happen,’’ nor were they the re- 
sult of great preaching or singing; but 
in many cases the outcome of ‘“‘strong 
crying and tears.’’—I. D. Lyttle. 


There is no depth, there is no height, 

But dwells within thy soul, He saith; 

And there dwell time and day and night, 

And life is there, and there is death. 
—P. C. Ainsworth. 


“How beautiful it is to be alive! 
To wake each morn as if the Maker’s 
grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive 
That we might sing ‘How happy is 
our case! 
How beautiful it is to be alive!’” 


Our secret sins are seen in the light 
of Hig countenance, but the light is 
not merely as a policeman’s lamp, it is 
a consuming fire, and in its heat evil 
things are destroyed. The secret things 
of man are met by the secret things of 
God, even by the ‘‘unsearchable things 
of Christ.”—Dr. Jowett. 


Dr. Parker, the great London Free 
Church preacher, held a service every 
Thursday morning. One of his friends 
asked him whether a great congrega- 
tion had assembled to hear him preach 
on the previous Thursday. Dr. Parker 
replied: ‘I never count my Thursday 
morning congregation. I weigh them.”’ 


Christ set men close to God, to their 
brethren, to the immensity of duty; and 
He said to them there what they then 
understood: “Be humble!’’—Phillips 
Brooks. 


What might not communicants do if, 
gathered round the table of the Lord 
with one heart and one soul, they were 
to recognize in that sacrament of fel- 
lowship, human and divine, their unity, 
their missions, their power, and so, pass- 
ing forth to the scenes of common toil, 
were to fulfil every office in life as fel- 
low-citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God?—Bishop Westcott. 


Permanent Waving 


A guaranteed lasting wave by improved 
method. Your own hair made into Braids, 
Transformations, ete. Complete stock of 
Hair Goods. 


MUGHE®S’ HAIR SHOP, 
209 N. Third St., Richmond, Va. 


| szuaranteed. 


Charen Furnishings, Memorials, etc. 


CHURCH “WINDOWS , 
'StAINED GLASs 
) MARBLE 


A cae YORK ty 
S6 W.8.STREET. We 
He CHURCH OC, | 
FURNISHINGS 
WINDOWS — TABLETS 
PABRICS— EMBROIDERIES 
MEMORIALS 


ll ee aR AMD 
25-25-27-SIXTH:-AVENUE‘NEW YORK 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED-GLASS f ut | 

7 NN 


J CARVED-WOOD-METAL- 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival. 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Established 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


Church Furnishings. 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church andChancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


& W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


VIOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


three thousand churches. HKMvery organ 
specially designed for the church and ser- 
vice in which it is to be used and fully 
Specifications and estimates 
Correspondence -solicited. 

M. P. MOLLER, 


mm request. 


Hagerstown, Maryland. 


CHURCH VEST MENT 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles. 


f EMBROIDERIES 


Silks, Cloths, Fringes. 
CLERICAL SUITS. 
Rabats, Collars. Shirts. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-138 E 28rd St. New York 


Central Natienal Bank 
Cor. 3d and Broad Sts., Richmend, Va. 
Banking Hours— 

Meouday to Friday...9 A. M. te? P. M, 
Saturday ...........9 A.M. to2 P. M, 

6 P. M. to 8 P. M. 


83% Allowed on Savings Accounts 
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MORE EVIDENCE OF AN UGLY EVIL 


Ever since the ill-omened thing which calls itself the 
Ku Klux Klan appeared a few years ago, the Southern 
Churchman has unflaggingly opposed it. From the begin- 
ning we have said that it was full of vast potentialities of 
evil. We recognized that it had as part of its stock in 
trade the specious appeal of a vociferous shouting of 
“Americanism.” It capitalized the racial and national pas- 
sions left over from the war, and by high-sounding phrases 
of patriotism won to its membership a considerable num- 
ber of men whose purpose was as honest ag their thinking 
was crude. But it gathered in also, and of necessity, men 
of another sort—men with a grudge, and men who could 
use the cloak and mask ag protection for the brutalities 
they would not dare alone. Furthermore, it was inevita- 
ble that the influence of the klan would be a much more 
subtle and widely poisonous things than could be bounded 
by anything or everything which its own members might 
do. “It was sure to unloose by its example and encourage- 
ment the ugly passions of many self-appointed groups who 
should choose to think themselves qualified to supplement 
or to supplant the law. If the members of the Ku Klux 
Klan could hide their identity behind masks and sheets, 
and if they could establish in a community the idea that 
masks and anonymous performances could ‘‘get by’’ with 
impunity, then there was nothing to keep any crowd of 
thugs and scoundrels whatever from adopting the same 
general disguise as a cover for any vicious lawlessness 
they might choose to set on foot. For such developments 
the Ku Klux Klan, whether it wants to be or not, is morally 
responsible. With deliberate and repeated emphasis the 
Southern Churchman has said that, and every year in which 
this skulking organization is permitted to exist brings new 
evidence to re-enforce the truth which we believe we have 
been speaking. 

In the last ten days American newspapers have carried 
as front-page articles the accounts of floggings and other 
brutalities carried out by masked men in Texas, in Geor- 
gia and in other States. In Steubenville, O., a parade of 
the Ku Klux Klan was set upon by a crowd of people hos 
tile to it, and the klansmen soundly beaten; whereupon 


WHAT DO AMERICAN 


There has recently been held in London the second Anglo- 
Catholic Congress, much acclaimed both in England and 
in America by those of our fellow-churchmen to whom the 
more rigid ideas of apostolic succession, priestly mediation 
and the grace of sacraments are dear. 

As one reads of the Congress, one is aware of elements 
in it which all fair-minded men can honor. Here was a 
great group of disciples of our Lord deeply in earnest to 
proclaim that aspect of faith in Him, and that conception 
of His Church, which igs to them most satisfying. Here 
wag the enthusiasm of corporate worship; and in the mem- 


bership of the Congress were individual leaders whose saint. - 


ly Christian character forbids that any should treat un- 
sympathetically the worship by which they have been fed. 

Nevertheless, there are facts concerning this Anglo-Cath- 
olic Congress which may well be faced by that great num- 


the klan immediately made the heavens ring with denun- 
ciations of the legal authorities for not having protected its 


members. According to the klan’s idea, it would appear 


that the sacred persons of klan members must above all 
others be protected BY the law in order that they may be 


spared for their exclusive function of taking the law into 
THEIR own hands when they get ready. But there ig a 
large section of the American people which is growing sick 
of this notion. At first the klan wag treated by many, 
who did not like it, with a good-humored contempt; it 
might go on with its maskings and its pompous ritual if 
it wanted to, and presently the thing would be suffocated 
with its own silliness. But now there is a different tem- 
per being stirred. The klan arrogance is embittering the 
spirit of resistance to it. Its lawlessness provokes law- 
lessness. Its organization provokes counter-organization. 
The latest report ig that a new order called the Knights 
of the Blazing Circle has been formed for the purpose of 
destroying the klan. Thus may passsions begin to run 
high, and the klan perhaps discover that they who sow 
the wind may reap the whirlwind. 

For the South we confess to a feeling of shame that the 
Ku Klux Klan in its present form of existence should have 
arisen and been tolerated. It hardly needs to be said 
that the best men and women in the South deplore it and 
have no part nor lot in it. But its headquarters are in a 
Southern city, and in the South it has been most flagrant 
in its activities. To Southern leaders, and especially to 
leaders of the Church in the South, comes the challenge 
now to repudiate this unworthy thing in ways so plain 
that there can be no mistaking. The time has come when 
no thoughtful man can fail to perceive the evil which the 
klan is doing to the spirit of America, and the world evils 
which may follow its longer existence. It cannot continue 
when once the enlightened common sense and the elemental 
moral judgment of the people turn against it. Is there 
anything better that our bishops and clergy could do than 
to set themselves deliberately to rouse this common sense 
and to shape this judgment? 


“CATHOLICS” WANT 


ber—and to our belief, the very vast majority—who would 
courteously, yet most absolutely, deny, as untrue to the 
genius of our Church, the ideas and the alliances to which 
the Anglo-Catholics seem inclined to commit themselves. 
The President of the Congress wag the Bishop of Lon- 
don. Bishop Ingram is a ‘High Churchman,”’ and he has 
given much aid and encouragement to the Anglo-Catholic 
movement. But he is not prepared to swallow whole the 
theology and devotional practices of Rome. Neither hag 
he forgotten that the sturdy spirit of English Christianity 
owes some of its virtue to the virile influence of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. In his address at the opening of the 
Congress, the Bishop said: ‘We must recognize that the 
Church of England has some special principles of its own, 
as opposed to Rome; one is its reverence for Holy Scrip- 
ture, although a late ultimatum from the Pope leads me 
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to hope that Rome, too, now sees its past errors. * * * 
You will never alter the temperament of the Church of 
England. To try to make her Italian or Spanish or French 
is merely to kick against the goad. We shall never perse- 
cute—it is not in our blood; we shall never have an in- 
quisition; we shall never be absolutely rigid and clear-cut. 
We have too much regard for liberty, and prefer a certain 
haziness of horizon to a sharp delimitation which would 
hurry or overpress the delicate explorations of souls seek- 
ing truth.’ 

We do not know whether it was because of these par- 
ticular words that the Bishop apparently lost caste with 
the element which predominated at the Anglo-Catholic Con- 
gress. With the exception of a brief concluding paragraph 
of greeting, this is the only quotation from the Bishop’s 
speech, which is included in the account of the Congress 
published in the Living Church—the spokesman amons 
the journals in our American Church for that general body 
of convictions which the Anglo-Catholic Congress repre- 
sented. In the succeeding number of the Living Church 
there was published ‘“‘More of the Anglo-Catholic Congress,’ 
an article taken from the Church Times, of London. The 
perusal of this makes evident—as we shall see—the fact 
that whether by reason of the particular words just quoted, 
or by reason of some other words of his, the Bishop of 
London was adjudged as being by no means “Catholic” 
enough to suit the Congress. 

“Today, says the report, “our doctrinal delimitations 
have become clear to us, and such a speech as the Bishop’s. 
with its heartfelt sympathy with our evangelistic aim, and 
its courteous but equally convinced assertion of a doc- 
trinal position few Catholics would accept, can no longer 
obscure the issue. * * * Did the Bishop, as he left the 
hall to return to the National Assembly, guess that at his 
departure the tone and temperature of the meeting would 
spontaneously and completely change? I cannot but feel 
he did. The change came the moment the Bishop of Zan- 
zibar took the floor, amid a velley of thunderous applause.” 

The Bishop of Zanzibar seems to have been the person 
who most successfully interpreted what the Congress want- 
ed said and done; and his ideas of English Christianity 
were apparently the ones which the Congress was most 
pleased to endorse. ‘“‘The Bishop of Zanzibar’s methods 
are dramatic and compelling. Over and over again in the 
course of the meetings he will spring to his feet and ex- 
claim, ‘All rise, please,’ in a commanding voice, and then, 
referring to some striking exhortation in a speaker’s ad- 
dress, will say, ‘Now let us engage in one moment’s silent 
prayer.’ Instantly the vast audiences respond, bow their 
heads, and a solemn silence steais over the immense hall.” 

Among the expressions, the Bishop of Zanzibar, ac- 
cording to the correspondent of the Church Times, who 
speaks for the Congress, “reminded ug under what glorious 
auspices this Congress was meeting, referring with quite 
unmistakable joy to the rumor that he to whom most of 
us look with longing eyes, the Holy Father in Rome, is 
not unmindful of us. ‘Take courage, then; the Eastern 
Patriarch smiles upon you; the Bishop of the Diocese loves 
you; the Holy Father waits.’ ”’ 

[Really, with all desire to be both fair and courteous, it 
is hard to keep one’s self-respect as a free-born Churchman 
from being nauseated at such pusillanimous, sickening stuff 
as that! ] 


But that is not all. The Congress proceeded to send 
this telegram to the Pope: ‘‘16,000 Anglo-Catholics, in 
Congress assembled, offer respectful greetings to the Holy 
Father, humbly praying that the day of peace may quickly 
break.” 


Furthermore, when the Bishop of London made a pro- 
test against some of the hymns of the Congress because 
they contained thorough-going worship of the virgin, the 
Bishop of Zanzabar (received this time ‘‘with cheers’’) 
exhorted the Congress thus: “I appeal to you who rever- 
ence our Lady Mary to remember that she is Queen of 
Courtesy, and out of courtesy to our President let us deny 
ourselves the joy of singing these hymns.’ And on an- 
other day, in reply to a protest from the Rev. W. H. Frere, 


the Bishop of Zanzibar said this in reference to the tele-— 
gram to the Pope: ‘‘We sent greetings to those in the- 
hierarchy in the Catholic Church to whom, were the Church 
anything like true to its ideals, we should owe some meas-- 
ure of obedience.” : 

In the British Weekly, which has a larger circulation. 
than any other religious newspaper published in England, 
there was a careful editorial comment upon the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress immediately after its adjournment. Part 
of that comment expressed’ with admirable dignity and 
frankness the effect which such a Congress has upon the 
great numbers of English Christians who are not members: 
of the established Church. It said: 

“If these things were happening inside any non-estab- 
lished Church, there could be no public ground of com- 
plaint; the matter would. be domestic to the denomination 
concerned. But the Church of England is not at present 
on the footing of a voluntary society: in some broad and 
general sense, by consent of the nation, it represents us: 
all. If the High Church party objects to the idea that 
theirs igs a Protestant Church, they must be reminded that 
it is at any rate the Church of a Portestant nation, and 
that if it cannot accept that position with its implications, 
the nation may have something to say. We believe that, 
both in Scotland and in England, the idea of a National 
Church has recently taken on a new lease of life. The 
sense of nationality was greatly quickened by the war. 
People felt dimly, though perhaps they could not put it 
into speech, that the nation had a soul and that the soul 
of the nation was greater when it found some religious. 
expression. In Scotland the problem is simpler, because 
there the system of belief and practice represented by the 
National Church possesses the sympathies of the vast ma- 
jority of the people. But even in England, where there 
has been so much more variation and division, the Church 
of ‘England, ancient, stately, easily comprehensive, is felt 
in Some measure to belong to the whole community. Her 
services have been loved by many outside her borders, and 
we do not think that in recent years the waving of the 
disestablishment banner has inspired much enthusiasm. 
But will the nation long be content to be religiously rep- 
resented by a Church in which ecclesiastics of the type of 
the Bishop of Zanzibar have become dominant? Is the 
religious soul of the nation willing to have this feeble ana 
foolish signalling to Rome done on its behalf? We do not 
for a moment believe it. The position of a National Church 
has its privileges, but has also its responsibilities, and 
one of its responsibilities ig to safeguard the liberty won 
in Reformation days from superstitions and from tyrannies 
to which our people will never knowingly submit their 
souls again.” 


But of more immediate concern for us than the nature 
of the Anglo-Catholic propaganda in England is the nature 
of it here. The Congress in London did not belong alone 
to the British Isles. Representatives from the Protestant 
lipiscopal Church in these United States of America were 
there both as delegates and.as speakers, and the Congress 
Las been pressed to the bosom of American ‘‘Catholics’”— 
including the Living Church—with expressions of devoted 
satisfaction. 

In the light of this, it is fair that our own group ot 
“Catholics” here at home should be asked to make plain 
to the Church what they want. What are they aiming at, 
so far as their reference is concerned, in the Revision of 
the Prayer Book? To what lengths are they seeking to 
go in the direction of conformity to Rome? Do they ap- 
prove the sort of worship of the virgin which the Bishop 
of London could not countenance? Do they thrill ‘‘with 
quite unmistakable joy to the rumor that he to whom 
most of us look with longing eyes, the Holy Father in 
Rome, is not unmindful of us,’’ and do they believe that 
“if the Church were anything like true to its ideals” we 
should owe to the Pope “‘some measure of obedience’? 
Do the Catholics of America take their cue, as the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress did, from leaders who talk about “our 
Lady Mary” as “queen” of this and that, and apparently 
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want to restore not only the whole cultus of mediaevalism, 
but even the mediaeval dominance of the Pope as well? 
“Catholics” 
where, while “the Holy Father waits,’ we are to obey 


Are our trying to get us also to the point 


such leaders as the Bishop of Zanzibar, who ‘‘will spring 
to his feet and exclaim, ‘All rise, please,’ in a commanding 
voice’? 

In our belief, the Church at large in America has never 
heen aware of the lengths to which the extreme pro-Ro- 
inanists among the ‘‘Catholic’”’ group are clamorous to go. 
There is standing-room in this great Church of ourg for 


widely different groups; but the great body of American 
Churchmen do not propose in this twentieth century to be 
led back into spiritual and ecclesiastical bondage as though 
the Reformation had never been. Where do the American 
“Catholics” stand? Do they endorse such a glorification 
of the Anglo-Catholic Congress as that which the Living 
Church has printed? Do they—and does the Living 
Church—accept such interpretation of Christian faith and 
ecclesiastical duty as that which the Bishop of Zanzibar 
expressed, “‘with thunderous applause,’ in London? If 


not, where is the point at which they refuse to follow 
him? 


HISTORY OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN 
VIRGINIA AND ITS HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


VOL. I, 


HE first volume of the History of the Virginia Semi- 

] nary has appeared, and the second is in press. The 

Rev. Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, now of the faculty of 
William and Mary College, is the general editor. Dr. 
Goodwin was the restorer of Bruton Parish Church, per- 
haps the most perfect piece of restoration done in America, 
and is the author of ‘‘The Church Enchained.”’ He is the 
writer of many chapters in this volume. To different spe- 
cialists have been assigned various parts of the composite 
work, and while of unequal merit, there is a manifold 
witness which makes distinctly for richness and variety. 
One’s antecedent fear that through this manifold author- 
ship the history might become desultory is quite disarmed. 
There is a singular unity about this first volume. The 
autograph of the Seminary is clearly stamped upon every 
page. The individuality of the place shines through every 
chapter, and the recollections of many sons of successive 
periods give us a far richer book than might have been 
produced by an individual historian, however industrious 
his researches and true his interpretations. 

With fine scholarship, the fruit of years of study, Dr. 
Edward L. Goodwin gives us the historical background of 
the Seminary, tracing the great struggle between Protes- 
tant England and Catholic Spain for domination over the 
political and religious destiny of the new Western World, 
the heroic faith in which the Virginia Colony was planted, 
and the saintly labors of Hunt and Whittaker, in the 
earliest days of the settlement. Then he refutes the over- 
statement of the defects of the colonial clergy as a class— 
repeated even by good men from the lips and pens of the 
Church’s enemies. He rescues from oblivion a _ bright 
eoterie of devoted clergy with good English names, who 
served under conditions of much physical hardship through 
the difficult decades before and after the Revolution. He 
gives his due to Bishop Madison, the President of William 
and Mary College, one whose burdens were too heavy for 
any man and whose seal bore the brave moito, ““Resurgam,” 
although he was hindered from doing a great deal to make 
it applicable. Dr. Goodwin’s other contributors are of 
great value. To the late Dr. C. Braxton Bryan we are 
indebted for a chapter on ‘‘The Church in Virginia During 
the Revolutionary Period,” a lucid and able study. Dr. 
Bryan’s lamented death took from the ranks of the more 
learned clergy a man as full of knowledge as he was bril- 
liant and devoted. 

Fcr the first time in a century the complete story of 
the origin of the Seminary has seen the light. Satisfac- 
tion to find that great and noble servant of Christ and the 

- Church, Dr. William Holland Wilmer, the father of the Rt. 
Rev. Richard Hooker Wilmer, of Alabama, given the credit 
due him for his part in the founding of the Seminary. We 
owe this first to the Rev. Dr. P. P. Phillips.It was Dr. Wilmer 
who drafted the original resolution which resulted in a 
Theological Professor at William and Mary College, who 
was one of the projectors and the first President of the 
Education Society (1818), and in whose parish building 
at St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria in 1823, there was gath- 
ered the first class of the Virginia Seminary consisting of 
fourteen men. It was he who at the beginning bore the 
Jaboring oar both in teaching and financing the institu- 
tion. The Educational Society paid the salaries of the 
Professors and Dr. Wilmer was its President. He died at 
forty-five just after accepting the Presidency of William 
and Mary College and the rectorship of Bruton Parish. 
Few men have accomplished so much as he, even when 
spared to a ripe old age. Dr. Wilmer presided over the 
Convention which elected Bishop Moore, the man who 
deadly torpor and spiritual lethargy.. The Seminary was 


began the revival of the Church in Virginia and was one of 
its most inspired leaders. 

The Seminary moved from Miss Sally Griffith’s house on 
King Street, Alexandria, to the Hill in the autumn of 
1827. One of its founders and from earliest days its 
devoted foster-father was Dr. William Meade, who after- 
wards, as Bishop of Virginia, carried forward with unflag- 
ging zeal the work of revival so powerfully set on its way 
by Bishop Moore. ‘A Virginian of the Virginians, born to 
leadership,’’ he caught the spirit of the Evangelical Revival 
and played a powerful part in awakening the Church from 
one of the chief instruments in this work. It gave the Bish- 
ops of the Church in Virginia a body of spiritual and like- 
minded clergy. Bishop Meade himself, year after year, 
plead the claims of the Seminary before the diocesan con- 
ventions, while he gathered funds from his influential 
triends for its buildings and maintenance. Without him 
it would quite possibly have failed. He gave himself 
body, mind and soul to the Virginia Church, doing the 
work of an evangelist, seeking out choice spirits for the 
-Tajed BuUldv] 1oqze ysnf ‘oe8e pyo poo wv ur ‘[1juN AarStuTUL 
archal hands upon the head of General R. BE. Lee as the 
great soldier went to take command of the Confederate 
forces, he passed to his rich reward. 

Bishop Meade’s work was prepared for by Bishop Moore. 
From 1814 till 1829 Bishop Moore carried the burden of 
the Diocese alone. In that year Bishop Meade was elected 
Assistant Bishop. When Bishop Moore died in 1841 he 
left behind the memory of one of the finest flowers of the 
evangelical school. He was a great preacher, a man whose 
sermons could not be forgotten; verily ‘She turned many 
to righteousness, and will shine as the stars forever.”’ 

The general editor has contributed a valuable chapter 
showing the number of men from Northern States and from 
Canada who served as Professors in the Seminary. Among 
these are Dr. Rual Keith, the Rev. E. R. Lippitt, Dr. Joseph 
Packard, who was from Wiscassatt, Maine; Dr. James May, 
Dr. William Sparrow, born in Massachusetts, but educated 
in Ireland until his sixteenth year; Dr. McElhinny, another 
Irishman; Drs. Crawford and Wallis, of Canada. He also 
points out truly how it came about that men who had 
been -cained at Andover and Princeton in Puritan and 
Calvinistic theology should have shown a disposition to 
minnimize the value of the Sacramental side of Christian- 
ity. They will always be revered for the emphasis they 
put upon personal piety, upon preaching, the need of con- 
version and the claims of missions. But it has been many 
years since it would have been possible under a Bishop’s 
order to saw the crosses from the chapel pews as was 
once done by order of Bishop Meade. Indeed the day will 
doubtless come in the growing life of this noble Seminary 
when not only the work of Venn and Cecil and the Wes- 
leys, ot Arnold, Maurice, Kingsley, Stanley and Philips 
Brooks, but also the contribution of the school of Keble 
and Shurch, Illingworth and Liddon, Scott, Holland and 
Gore, will be felt to be a rich part of the inheritance of our 
beloved Church. 

The sketches of the professors are admirably done. No 
man of his time rivalled Dr. Sparrow as a teacher; and 
none did more during his long life to create the real 
Christian atmosphere of the Seminary than Dr. Packard. 
He typified as perfectly as any other the best that was 
in Virginia Churchmanship—a simple, wholesome, child- 
like piety which teaches men to love all those who love 
Our Lord and to seek and save the lost. Dr. C. EH. Gram- 
mer’s papers on Dr. Sparrow and Dr. Cornelius Walker, 
h.s y upil and successor are sympathetic and eloquent. The 
great service rendered the later Seminary by Dr. Angus 
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Crawford, for thirty-three years a professor, and for six- 
teen years its dean, is pointed out by the general editor. 
Indeed new standards of scholarship were brought thither 
by Crawford, Grammer and Micou, the last of whom was 
recognized as one of the best scholars of his time. 

The first volume closes with brief sketches of the present 
faculty and more will follow in Vol. II of the work of 
today. Perhaps the faculty was never stronger, and the 
student body is larger than at any time, overflowing all 
the dormitories, and is composed of men of fine type, most 
of them men of college training. 

It is no cloistered place of monastic routine and rigors, 
but a holy hill of genial Christian fellowships and a broad 


outlook upon the great task of the Church, intellectually, 
sociologically, spiritually in this and coming ages. 

There is room in our brief lives on earth for only one or 
two places or institutions of supreme influence. For every 
man who studied and prayed there, this Seminary was one 
such place. It was made so by men who walked with God, 
whose lives were warmed and swéetened by the Presence 
of our dear Master. He as Teacher was never obscured. 
May this noble history, so creditable to its writers, help to 
perpetuate the great and widening tradition of the Vir- 
ginia Seminary. 

An Bore 


OPPORTUNITIES IN A RURAL PARISH 


(A Paper read before the National Conference of Rural Clergy, at Madison, Wisconsin.) 


By the Reverend Frederick D. Goodwin 


« one clear fact stands out from the discussion which 
[ve thus far have heard in this group, it is that of the 

diversity of our individual. conditions—and thus the 
complexity of the rural problem as a whole facing the na- 
tional Church. Dean Lathrop, in his opening address, gave 
certain facts from the splendid survey of Dr. Brunner of 
two counties in the Middle West, and found that condi- 
tions in Iowa were different in mdny respects from Wis- 
consin, New York, New Jersey and other places. A state- 
ment of Central New York problems leaves many of us with 
the feeling that conditions there are not representative of 
our particular section. So, no doubt, as Utah, South Dakota, 
Michigan, Mississippi and Spokane, report their local condi- 
tions, a still greater diversity will be found. Plans that 
work in one place would bring the Church into discredit 
in another; local conditions here would render impossi- 
ble, if not absurd, a scheme that has reawakened the social 
life there. And so the complexity of the problems pre- 
sents itself. It will be no easy matter, as Dean Lathrop 
knows better than any of us, to work out a sensible, adapt- 
able scheme for rural work that will be useful for na- 
tional work. 

But this has, I am sure, occurred to all of us—that 
the Department of Christian Social Service is far from 
ready to put out any such definite pronouncement. We 
are barely beginning. We have not yet found our com- 
mon problems. The things that make our situations dif- 
ferent have first appeared and must first be recognized, and 
put aside for local or diocesan solution; while those prob- 
lems which are fundamental in rural work, in California 
and Maine, and Washington and Florida, must be recog- 
nized as the field of endeavor for the national Church. 

Now how may we determine what are local and diocesan 
problems, and what are those to which the national Church 
should turn its attention? Only by having experience meet- 
ings, telling our particular difficulties and successes, win- 
nowing out the unimportant and provincial aspects of each 
case, considering very sympathetically what each one has 
to say—not viewing the whole problem too much in terms 
of our immediate and local difficulties, and passing from 
the recognition of our general and underlying problems 
as rural clergymen to some adaptable program, or better, 
some wise suggestions. 

Dean Lathrop has asked that we give our idea of what 
the General Church can do in this work. I believe he is 
right in the first step of getting all the information he 
can from the various parts of the Church. Thus he asks 
each of us to tell something of our own work and condi- 
tions, that it all might go into a melting pot—and some- 
thing worthwhile at last come out. 

So in speaking of a type of rural work and conditions 
that exist in a large part of Virginia and nearby states, 
it is just to give to the Church’s program of rural work 
whatever of value may be in such work as it operates 
in those dioceses, operating in a way and under conditions 
that are different from any yet mentioned. 

To understand these conditions we must remember that 
the Episcopal Church in Virginia started as a rural Church 
and has remained largely so until today, and that it is the 
rural Church which has built up the city churches, and 
is still doing it. When the early settlers came to Virginia, 
they were required by law to erect church buildings every 
ten miles or so, that they might be within reasonable reach 
of all of the people. And in a surprisingly short time 
beautiful brick buildings, many of which stand today, 
were erected. The tidewater section of the state was 
checker-boarded with these structures. Before courthouses 


were built, came the Church. In my own work are two 
such buildings, over two hundred years old, in absolutely 
rural sections, where the services of the Anglican Church 
have been held for over two hundred years—excepting for 
the interruption of war and fire. 

Now this section has remained absolutely rural. There 
is but one incorporated town in the five counties nearest 
me. The people live on farms, or in small villages, drive 
to services to these old churches, or to chapels more con- 
veniently located, just as their fore-fathers did two hun- 
dred and three hundred years ago. 

There is another condition with us, which from what 
I have heard here of the difficulty of the small town minis- 
ter getting out into the surrounding country, suggests a 
unique condition. 

In Virginia, and I think this is true of many seaboard 
states where the establishment of the Church antedated 
the civil government, the parishes were constituted before 
the counties, and were for a long time the local unit of all 
civil government. Hence every foot of ground in Virginia 
is in some parish. So when a minister is called to the 
typical rural work, he is called to work in the whole parish, 
and not in ary particular part. He is called to the cure 
of all the souls in the field, not to administer to a few 
Episcopalians. He is expected, and if he receives part of 
his stipend from the Diocesan Missionary Society he is re- 
quired, to actively push the missionary work in his whole 
parish. As new opportunities present themselves in his 
field it is his duty to take advantage of them. And the 
vestries cannot object, as they are parish vestries, and 
share with the minister the responsibility for Church ex- 
tension. 

A third factor in the sustaining of the rural work, not 
unique in Virginia but vastly important, is the Diocesan 
Missionary Society, to which every baptized member of the 
Church in the Diocese belongs. Through its executive 
committee, which is not composed solely of the big bugs 
in Richmond, but is representative of the rural Church 
as well, it has charge of all the missionary, religious edu- 
cation and social service work of the Diocese. The first 
claim on the funds of this society is for the guaranteed mini- 
mum salary of all the rural clergy. About one-half of the 
clergy in the Diocese receive part of their salary from the 
Society, and would receive it all if fractious vestries failed 
to meet their part of the obligation. About one-half of 
the money thus spent on the rural work comes from the 
city churches—and this without a murmur, because they 
feel, as is true, that their own strength is drawn largely 
from the rural sections. 

These three factors—the fact that the Church in Vir- 
ginia started as a rural Church, and has always remained 
largely so; the fact of the minister’s parish obligation, 
rather than a congregational one; and the nursing care of 
the whole fellowship of the Diocese towards its rural work; 
these factors are what, in my judgment, have rendered 
the rural work in Virginia somewhat distinctive. Possibly 
they may be helpfully considered in formulating sugges- 
tions for a General Church Program. 

There is one other fact in connection with the rural Vir- 
ginia Church that it may be helpful to remember—and 
that is the results of the rural Church here have abundantly 
proved not the practicality, but the absolute necessity of 
such work for the well being of the Diocese and the 
Church as a whole. If Virginia has made any contribution 
to the life of the American Episcopal Church, if sending out 
her missionaries to carry the Church first to Africa, Japan 
and China and Brazil; if the leadership now in the foreign 
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field of such men as Bishop Tucker of Japan and Bishop 
Kinsolving of Brazil, of Bishop Funston and Bishop Tyler 
in the West; if Bishop Lloyd and Dr. Milton have helped 
in creating a unified Church, doing a whole-souled work— 
if these things are valuable to the Church’s national life, 
it is the rural Virginia Church that has cause to be thank- 
ful God has given her the opportunity to so expend her- 
self. We do not have to go to analogies of the political 
world or of the business world to find the importance of 
the rural work emphasized, or its contribution to leader- 
ship—nor yet do we have to depend on facts gathered by 
other communions for our information. Here is another 
fact-basis which Dean Lathrop is so eagerly seeking in this 
new field. 


With this background, it can easily be seen our opportuni- 
ty for rural work is a good one. As a contribution to the 
melting pot, Dean Lathrop has asked for some account 
of this work. But for lack of time, I will have to confine 
my remarks to one phase which might be more interesting 
to this group—the social and community work. It might 
be hastily summarized as follows: 


Health work. <A survey of the parish made during the 
Nation-Wide Campaign revealed two needs in this line: for 
@ community nurse, and for better hospital facilities. The 
support of the nurse we secured by a district canvass and 
by using certain Red Cross funds left on hand after the 
war. Her work was unique in this respect. She was 
neither a county nurse nor a Red Cross nurse, but was act- 
ing in a limited area, working in the schools, and doing 
what bedside nursing she could find time for. She also 
brought us in touch with the facilities for public health 
work provided by the State, with the result that we have 
put on free dental clinics, tuberculosis clinics, and others 
of a similar character. She served under a general board, 
but the impulse for the movement, and most of the workers 
for it, came from our Church. 


Then in regard to the hospital situation. Our distance 
from Richmond, where the State furnishes charitable facili- 
ties, made a condition where many poorer people suffered 
for treatment they could not secure. This was particu- 
larly true of crippled children. We worked out this scheme. 
The executive secretary of the Diocesan Social Service Com- 
mission in Richmond is in touch with the charitable facili- 
ties of the various hospitals, and with various doctors 
who will operate free. He also organized in all of the 
cities and towns hospital committees to work under his 
direction. When a child in my parish, sixty miles from 
Richmond, needs treatment. I write the secretary telling 
of the case. He arranges for the stay at the hospital, 
secures the services of the surgeon, notifies the hospital 
committees in Richmond and at any junction points 
tells his chairman what trains to meet; so all we have to do 
is to put the child on the bus to Fredericksburg, where she 
is met and put on the train, met again in Richmond and 
taken to the hospital, treated by the doctor, visited by the 
committee, and when ready sent back home through the 
same system. I myself have had the privilege of sending 
numbers of crippled children and suffering women to the 


hospital by this means, practically without a cent of cost, 
as the railroads will furnish charity passes where needed. 
It is a scheme that ought to be more univergally used. 

The next problem—the boy. What did the country boy 
need? First, companionship and healthy recreation. So 
the Boy Scouts came in. Second, to be filled with some 
ambition to go to college, and taught the value of the 
professions. A banquet was arranged with speakers on the 
value of a college education, law, medicine, agriculture, 
engineering, business, and the ministry. Third, he needed 
a healthier knowledge of himself, so we secured a speaker 
from the State Board of Moral and Social Hygiene to give 
to boys, in a meeting with their fathers, the necessary in- 
formation. 

Then as a particular group grows up, and others take 
their place, we follow them into their High School ath- 
letics by refereeing the games, etc., to keep in close personal 
touch with them, always trying to stimulate their desire 
to go to college, and if possible, securing the means to 
help them: through. 

Then the country girl. What were the unsupplied needs 
in her life in our particular community? Companionship 
and recreation. A well organized and active Girls’ Friendly 
Society supplied the best means to meet this. This week 
they are having a camp of thirty-five on a camping ground 
on the Chesapeake Bay. They have had dances in the 
Parish House, which have raised the tone of dancing in the 
whole community; they have given card parties, candy 
pulls, etec., which have brought a social element into the 
lives of some girls ho otherwise would be without. 

They have likewise done a splendid social service work, 
clothing some of the very children in school with their own 
clothes. While many are not members of our Church, those 
who are serve as helpers on the Altar Guild, and all are 
admitted at reguiar services in the church. 

With these girls, just as with the boys, we try at a par- 
ticular age to have them addressed, with their mothers, 
on certain sccial and moral problems. 

When you come to consider the needs of the men of 
the community, naturally you meet the wider interests 
of the locality. We found at least three points where our 
neighborhood men needed a better vision and knowledge 
of things. First, in their problems of grading and market- 
ing their products. We had experts down from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to meet with the men and talk 
over the situation. Out of this has grown a county agent 
and a farm bureau man who are doing wonders in revolu- 
tionizing this economic factor. 


Good Roads—Prohibition—Closeness to Richmond. 


Suggestions: That more younger men be sent to the 
rural field. Too few come due to lack of presentation of 
the problems at our Seminaries. Get the Bishops to take 
definite steps to remedy this. Possibly make mention of 
this at the meeting of Missionary Bishops in Colorado 
Springs on September 18. Exchange pulpits with city men 
and preach about rural work so that Church people will 
know of it. 


Book Reviews | 


sal 


HE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE MODERN WORLD. 
} By Francis G. Peabody. The MacMillan Company, 


New York. Pp. 280. 


Tt would seem difficult to say anything new or original 
upon a subject that has already been so copiously dealt 


with in the literary world as that of the life, character and 
teaching of St. Paul. The author of this book realized 
the difficulties of the task he has undertaken for he tells 
us in his preface that there are already in the library of the 
Theological School at Harvard more than two thousand 
volumes dealing with this subject, which means that aa 
‘average of more than one book each year has been written 
‘ince the Apostle lived. 


As might be expected from the author of “Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question” it is not the purpose of Professor 
Peabody to bring out any special doctrinal teaching in the 
eonsideration of the Apostle whose writings have sc fre- 
quently been quoted in support of this or that dogma. 

Our author fully realizes that “‘never before, perhaps 
in Christian history was religion regarded with so strange 
a mingling of abandonment of dogma and desire for faith,” 
and in his seven chapters beginning with ‘‘The Problem of 
Paul,” and ending with his picture of him as ‘“‘Master and 

/ 


Man,’’ his chief purpose is to bring out the practicality, and 
application to the present world of the writings of this 
great author of so large a part of the New Testament. 

This is perhaps most strikingly accomplished in his three 
middle chapters, four, five and six, on ‘‘The Theology,’ 
“The Religion” and ‘‘The Ethics” of Paul and the Modern 
World. 

Thus we read in Chapter five, page fourteen: 

“The significance of Paul’s theology is realized, not as 
one concurs in his cosmic anticipations, but as one pene- 
trates through these forms of thought to the experience 
which they are designed to hold. The sense of an approach- 
ing cataclysm did not tempt Paul, as it does the millena- 
rians of the modern world, to indifference concerning moral 
reforms. On the contrary, it steadied his moral code, as 
Cne stiffens his muscles to meet an approaching storm. 


The apocalyptic drama did not leave him ethically drowsy; 
on the contrary, he woke from it to be ready for that 
great day when his dream might come true.” 

In concluding his chapter on the application of Paul’s 
religion to modern life, the author deals with that much 
discussed question of today—Christian unity, in the fol- 
lowing words on pages 226-7: 

“Christian unity, that is to say, is to be attained, not 
by prescription of conformity, but by increase of consecra- 
tion. A Church is not an administrative, but a spiritual, 
creation. As the body is the organ of the mind, so the 
Church is the organ of the spirit. Its health and growth 
demand, not on its definition of the nature of Christ, but 
on its fellowship with the spirit of Christ. ‘‘Any one who 
does not possess the Spirit of Christ does not belong to 
Him.’ Many a modern effort to establish Christian unity 
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through consent to creeds or assent to authority is con- 
fronted by stern rebuke when it encounters this lofty ideal 
of the Body of Christ, which is the consummation of 
Paul’s religion.”’ 

This book will be found to be, not only exceedingly in- 
teresting reading, but a real guide to the conscientious 
Christian of today, who is earnestly desirous of applying 
the teachings of the great Apostle to the Gentiles to the 
intricate problems that he is continually meeting in the 
busy life today. 

Re CC, M: 


HRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOLOGY. By F. R. Barry, 
M. A., D. S. O. George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 


In these days when the ‘New Psychology” lecturer is 
abroad in the land filling our school buildings with a pre- 
liminary course of “free lectures,’’ which, when the appe- 
tite is whetted, is invariably followed by a “‘more complete 
course’ at $15 to $25 for the ‘‘entire course,’ a book like 
the one under consideration is especially valuable, and 
should be in the hands of all clergymen, and many of the 
laity. 

There is no denying the fact that the recent develop- 
ments in the psychic, and psychological fields are among 
the most interesting, and important, especially in their 
bearings on religion, that have taken place in this amaz- 
ing and continually changing era in which we live. 

In his preface the author says of this volume: 

‘Tt is meant to be very elementary and to serve the 
needs partly of the clergy and students for the ministry, 
partiy of the increasing number of people without any 
very great technical knowledge who are interested or dis- 
turbed by the religious bearings of Psychology. For those 
to whom the subject is quite new I have written (or rather 
compiled) the first three chapters; but readers who know 
the main drift of the New Psychology can probably take 
them as read. My own chief interest is in the latter part 
of the book. There are plenty of people now who can 
interpret the religious life in psychological terms. What 
seems to be chiefly lacking is a readiness to face the much 
more thorny problem—the philosophical and theological im- 
plications of the new psychological theories. Psychology 
is certainly an ally, but a dangerous ally, to the Christian 
thinker, and it seems to me that unless we are careful 
we shall soon find a smile on the face of the tiger and the 
Christian Theology ‘inside.’ The philosophical position 
which a deal of modern writing takes for granted appears 
to me to be frankly incompatible with the Christian view of 
the world. I have therefore tried to suggest some lines of 
approach for a fuller consideration of this matter.” 

A careful reading of the book will show that the writer 
has fulfilled his purpose excellently, both in style and 
matter. It has the two essentials to any treating of such 
a subject, the power to interest, and the ability to instruct 
the reader. 

When the author comes to psychology in connection with 
the teachings of Our Saviour, he handles his subject with 
the utmost reverence, but also with modern enlighten- 
ment. 

The way in which he intertwines Christ’s words with 
the psychology of today is well illustrated by a paragraph 
from his chapter on ‘‘Prayer and Psychology,’ on page 
104: 

“For a man who is really trained and disciplined in a 
constant purpose of ‘doing the will of God,’ whose life is 
thus continually open to the suggestion of power, love 
and purity, is to a very large extent at least immunized 
against wrong suggestions. There is nothing from without, 
as Our Lord said, which can enter into Him and defile 
Him. And the object of the life of prayer, which de- 
pends in turn on the trained habit of ‘saying our prayers,’ 
is to keep the gate of the mnd open to, and approprate 
and make our own increasingly, all those suggestions which 
come from God. ‘The lamp of the body is the eye: and 
if thine eye is single, thy whole body will be full of light’.” 

And again, on page 113, we read: 

“We have seen reason to believe that a suggestion can- 
not be expelled by a mere decision of the will: it will only 
yieid to a counter-suggestion. Here we may surely see 
the real meaning of Our Lord’s story about the empty 
house. You can only expel a wrong imagination by putting 
a right one in its place. You cannot drive out devils 
by Beelzebub—only a good suggestion can master a bad 
one. Otherwise, if you leave a vacant place, if you exer- 
cise by other than positive methods, it comes back with 
‘seven other devils more wicked than itself and the last 
state of the man is worse than the first.’ All psychology 
reaffirms this teaching. It is only ‘the finger of God’ that 
can cast out devils: positive good is the only cure for evil— 
and that is the heart of the Sermon on the Mount, and of 
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the victory of redemptive love at Calvary and in the Resur- 
rection.”’ 

We heartily commend this book to the clergy, especially, 
and to all others who are interested in this modern devel- 
opment of an old science, which offers almost limitless 
possibilities. 

M. 


EEP CHANNEL. By Margaret Prescott Montague. 
D Published by Atlantic Monthly Press. Pp. 289. 
Price $1.90. 


This is a story of unusual people told in an unusual way, 
and is interesting from start to finish. 

It describes the growth of two natures, bound by re- 
stricting fears, self-consciousness, and weakness, through 
walt of mental self-reliance, which respond each to the 
other’s weakness to.a degree which leads them into a great 
sin througa the utter disregard of consideration for others. 

From this state they are awakened by a tragedy that is 
the result of their own wrong-doing. 

The psychology of the book is interesting and teaches two 
lessons, one to the normal person to deal sympathetically 
with the morbid or “curious’’ in our midst. The other 
to those who are prone to give way to mental inhibitions 
to assert one’s Own normal personality, that they should 
assert their own normal personalities before they become 
irrevocably bound by the abnormal condition. 

Although these lessons are rather deep for a novel, the 
book is not ‘‘heavy’’ reading, and holds the reader’s inter- 
est throughout with vivid scenes and clever repartee. 


Letters to the Editor 


The recent letter which appeared in your goed paper is a 
complete surprise to me. I am sure you will give me the 
privilege of a reply. 

The attitude expressed by the rector of Trinity Church, 
Asheville, is utterly inexplicable to me. Ever since com- 
ing to his city he has shown me nothing but a spirit of 
fraternal cordiality—he has invited me to assist in some 
of his services and gave me permission to use one room 
in his Parish House as my executive office for a limited 
period, which offer I declined for mutually satisfactory 
reasons, though the offer had the sanction of the vestry. 

I am attending the annual conference of our Society in 
Denver and have only just seen the letter referred to 
above. 

This rather sweeping repudiation of the work of the 
Society is extraordinary in view of the fact that a Nazarene 
Guild has flourished in Asheville for nearly two years and 
most of its members are devout and loyal parishioners of 
Trinity Church. This being the case I fail to see how the 
rector can disclaim any connection with our Society, even 
though he himself is not a member. 

I personally sought and readily obtained Bishop Horner’s 
approval for our headquarters to be established in Ashe- 
ville, without demanding from him any endorsement of our 
teachings. However I may add that our work has received 
the hearty endorsement of twenty Bishops of the Church. 

I am not attempting to “carry on the propagation of the 
Society of the Nazarene” in Mr. Clark’s parish nor ever 
intended to do so. My presence in Asheville is mainly 
to uischarge the executive duties of my directorship and to 
promote the objects of the Society wherever it is established 


and to present its message in new fields as opportunities 
arise. 


There was nothing misleading in the articles published — : 


in the Church papers. They contained a plain statement 
of facts which I can amply corroborate. : 

The Society exists to serve the Church. We will not 
trespass in any man’s parochial affairs or duties; our ob- 
ject is to present the full Gospel which the Church claims. 
to possess and to restore such parts of the Church’s minis- 
try as have fallen into abeyance for whatever reason. : 
; We stand ready to give a reason for the faith which 
is in us. 

We are too busy doing our work to spend much time 


on Apologetics, but if any reader of this letter wishes to’ 


know of our methods, teaching, history and literature, we 
shall be most happy to send full particulars on request. 
Very faithfully yours, 
A. J. GAYNOR BANKS, 


; Director, Society of the Nazarene, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


a 
a 
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Christianity and the Community 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


THE REV. KH. CAKY MUNTAGUM, Mditor. 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF GOD. 


We have permission to publish a personal letter herewith 
which brings so vividly to mind an incident that is continu- 
ally growing more dim as it passes down the shady pathway 
of time, that we use it, believing that it will have a keen 
interest for many, besides the children and grand-children 
of those whose names are mentioned. 

We have, too, another reason for printing this reaction of 
a great battle upon a little girl, which is the insight that it 
gives us into God’s dealing with us, His human children. 

‘On the day when this word picture was drawn, it must 
have seemed to many anxious hearts, that the very bottom 
of all things was falling out; and through the terribly 
trying years that followed, when the people of the South 
had to re-build their shattered fortunes with bereft fami- 
lies, and disappointed hopes in a world entirely different 
in its industrial and domestic relations, many and many 
a time the bitter cry must have gone up, ‘‘Why does God 
allow such things?’”’ 

Yet, today, who would have our country other than as 
it is, “one and inseparable?” 

It is proverbial that “time is a great healer,” but would 
it not be more correct to put it ““God’s balm is the passing 
of the years.”’ 

A great personal grief comes to us, and we are apt to 
think that no such sorrow ever came to any other, and to 
be bowed, perhaps broken by it; yet it will pass if we 
will be as brave as were the courageous men and women 
of the South in that dreadful decade from 1860 to 1870, 
which included not only the heart-breaking devastation of 
war, but also that which required more resolute effort, the 
rehabilitation, both mental and physical, after the end of 
the struggle. 

There are some lines which run: 


“God nothing does, nor suffers to be done but we 
Would do the same as He 
Could we but see the end of all events 
As well as He.’’ 


It is well-nigh impossible for us to realize this truth 
at the time of a catastrophe. The only way to see through 
God’s perspective, is by gazing back through many dec- 
ades. 

Mere submissive acquiescence to misfortune is by no 
means the only attitude that we should assume. It should 
be tempéred also with the resolute endeavor to make the 
most of what is left, whether it be of friends family or 
faculties, realizing that, however heavy may have been the 
blow, God will continue to reach out His helping hand to 
those who look steadfastly up, and refuse to be overcome by 
despondency. This abundant faith gradually restored the 
South and brought again her lost prosperity, but it is well 
for us today to look back occasionally through some such 
Open window to the past as the following letter, and realize 
how tragic were the times through which those brave peo- 
ple passed. P 


“As a little girl of twelve years I had heard much of the 
earnest, serious talk of my elders in the few months pre- 
eeding Virginia’s joining the Confederate States. I knew 
that all of the young men had gone from our neighborhood, 

most of them to join the Powhatan troop, but we did not 
{ see a daily paper and missed much of the excitement, for 
the Courthouse, where the troop was formed, was fifteen 
miles from us. I smile when I remember that my children 
think nothing of going twenty-five miles to pay a call, but 
in those days of heavy vehicles fifteen seemed a long way. 
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“Tt was a beautiful Sunday morning that we drove three 
miles to St. Luke’s Church. The congregation had assem- 
bled, but before my father came into the church:some one 
whispered to mother that the battle was raging and that 
word had come that the Powhatan troop was engaged. The 
service commenced and not until the lesson did I have 
time to think. 

The small brick church was built in a grove of beauti- 
ful old trees. As I looked through the window I thought 
the outside world seemed just the same. The rays of the 
sun filtered through the leaves of the trees casting beauti- 
ful shadows on the ground. The birds sang and flew about 
as usual. I turned to look inside. Mr. Charles Carter Lee, 
General Lee’s gray-haired brother, was in his place and his 
strong voice did not falter as he led the responses of the 
congregation. Mr. and Mrs. Selden were there, dignified 
and reverent, as always, yet I knew that her gon, Charlie 
Kennon, had given up his university education and had 
come from Germany to fight for hig native state. Mr. Sel- 
den’s son-in-law, Captain Heth, and Lieutenant Miles Q. 
Selden, Jr., had resigned from the U. S. Army, had come 
for a brief visit home and then joined our army. Harry, 
Beverly and Richard Selden were with the Powhatan troop, 
Willie Kennon and Charlie Selden ‘champing the bit’ to go, 
boys though they were, Dear Mrs. Say, wth her sweet 
face and gentle manner, helping David to follow the ser- 
vice and restraining the restless little Lucy, yet she knew 
that Captain John F. Say led the troop. Mrs. Finney, her 
sons no longer drove her to church, for both Randolph 
and Harvey were gone. An older son, whom I was later 
to know as Colonel Finney, and a daughter who had mar- 
ried a Northerner, surely her heart must be full; our 
lovely young organist was in her place at the small melo- 
deon, yet she had not been married a year and Mr. Gray 
Was gone. Dr. Robert Nelson, the only middle-aged man 
left in the church, was in the choir and his beautiful voice 
led us in ‘We Praise Thee, Oh, God!’ and did not falter. 
His son, Hugh Thomas, just grown, was with the troop. 
Mrs. Gilliam, a widow, and her two sons gone. There 
were others, too, and I thought how can they be so quiet 
when my own heart was swelled to bursting almost with 
fear and pride. 

“My wandering thoughts were recalled by a deeper tone 
in my father’s reverent voice. ‘From battle—murder— 
and sudden death’, an almost imperceptible pause, then 
Mr. Lee’s voice led, as always, the response, ‘Good Lord, de- 
liver us.’ 

“In the benediction my father’s voice trembled and the 
congregation remained on their knees a long time. There 
was none of the usual chatting among neighbors who rarely 
met except at church, only the silent handclasps and we 
went to our homes. 

“In the afternoon I took my library book to my nook 
in an old tree, but I could not read and after awhile I 
went to my father’s study. After trying to find out my 
childish troubles, he said: ‘I think, little daughter, that 
you do not realize that what has come to you as a sudden 
shock, your elders have known for months must come, and 
that we must be prepared to face it.’ 

“That night I wrote down in my diary what in gsub- 
stance I have written here.” 

It was July 21, the day of the first battle of Manassas. 


RE-CREATION. 


Creation was God’s act and it is clear that He was able 
to look it over and say, ‘‘Behold, it is very good!” 


Recreation is what many of us devote at least a part 
of our summer to. At its close, can we look back over 
it and repeat our Father’s comment? 


If we have seasoned our days of physical rest with quiet 
thoughts of God and Christ; if we have remembered that 
spirits and consciousness need time to make repairs; if get- 
ting rid of rut and routine has made wills more responsive 
to God’s word and influenced them, we can say with our 
Creator, “‘It was very good!” 


Don’t forget to thank God for His out-of-doors while . 
you enjoy it.—Bishop McElwain, in Minnesota Missionary. 
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THE CHURCH IN GREECE UNDER NEW LEADERSHIP 


*A Greek Publicist and Special Correspondent at Athens 


By S. S. Papadakis 


(From Current History.) 


ARELY has the consecration of a Metropolitan of 

Athens been held with such splendor as that which 

attended the election of His Holiness, the Metro- 
politan of Athens, Dr. Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, on 
March 10, 1923, and never has the significance of an elec- 
tion to the Metropolitan See at Athens been more pro- 
nounced. 

For the last five years political dissensions in Greece 
had created innumerable trouble for the Orthodox ‘Church 
of Greece, which had lessened the prestige of the Church. 
Every political change caused a change in leadership, ac- 
cording to the political conceptions of the party in power. 
That is why the election of a scholar of the calibre and 
standing of Dr. Papadopoulos has been greeted by all the 
Greek people as the turning point in the history and the 
policy of the Church of Greece. 

His Holiness was born in 1868. He studied theology in 
Constantinople, Jerusalem and Athens. Later he followed 
special theological studies in Russia, where for four con- 
secutive years he attended the famous seminaries of Kiev 
and Perograd. In 1895 he was appointed Professor of Di- 
vinity and later president of the Great Orthodox “‘Semi- 
nary of the Cross’ at Jerusalem, where he served for fif- 
teen years. While in this office, he was ordained into the 
Greek priesthood in 1900. 

In 1910, the University of Athens conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of D. D., “for having written many 
and important theological works.” In 1911, he was elected 
President of the Rizareos Seminary of Athens and, in 
1914, he was appointed also professor of general eccle- 
siastical history in the School of Divinity in the University 
of Athens. 

The official inauguration was held in the Metropolitan 
Cathedral of Athens, and in all the splendor of Byzantine 
ceremony. In the presence of the Greek Premier and 
Ministers, of the Ambassadors of Serbia, Rumania and 
Russia, and the other officials in Athens. Dr. Chrysostomos 
Papadopoulos was consecrated by three Bishops, according 
to the requirements of the laws of the Church. The eld- 
est of these Bishops, the Most Reverend Bishop of Syria, 
crowning him, said: ‘‘By the enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit you are consecrated Metropolitan of the faithful 
See of Athens, voted and approved by the Most Reverend 
Metropolitans, who form the Holy Synod of Greece, and 
you are called now to glorify this Holy See.’’ Amid cries 
of ‘‘Axios! Axios!’’ (‘‘Worthy! Worthy!’) raised by the 
clergy and the congregation, the new Metropolitan mounted 
the throne and read his ‘‘throne speech,’’ in which he drew 
the general lines of his policy. These points may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Reorganization of the administration of the Church 
of Greece and its emancipation from State interference in 
Church affairs; 

2. Amelioration and raising of the standards of the 


Greek clergy according to the best standards attained in 
European and American Churches; 

3. Modernization of the Church, which must be not only 
a congregation for prayers, but a force to coordinate and 
serve men in all phases of their life activities; ri 

4. Closer communion, under the leadership of the Pa- 
triarchate at Constantinople, of all the Orthodox Churches 
(of Greece, Serbia, Rumania, Turkey, Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt) now forming a large confederation whose ties have 
been somewhat loose owing to political and war condi- 
tions in Kastern Europe and the Near Hast; 7 

5. Establishment of friendly cooperation between all 
the Christian Churches throughout the world. His Holi- 
ness cherishes the convictions that, instead of the difficult 
pursuit of dogmatic unity among the different Christian 
Churches of the world, we must strive for “a union in 
Christ’s love,’ which will pave the way toward a world- 
wide confederation. He believes that it is high time for’ 
Christendom to cling together for common defense, not. 
only against Mohammedanism, the formidable team play 
of whose 400,000,000 followers has caused and may still 
cause so much bloodshed in Asia and the Near Hast, but 
also against the fall of the standards of morals through- 
out the world, a fall attested especially after the great 
war. All the Churches must join hands against any enemy 
powers that endeavor to destroy the civilization of Christ. 

After the ceremony his Holiness received me in the 
Metropolitan Palace and through me sent the following 
message to the Churches of America: ‘I admire the won- 
derful spirit of the American people and their leaders, 
most of whom I had the pleasure of meeting personally 
while in the United States. I look forward to a closer 
cooperation of the Orthodox Churches with the Christian 
Churches of America. I wish to pay my heartiest tribute 
of honor and deep gratitude to the American Churches 
and to the American nation for their great humanitarian 
spirit displayed in the relief of the refugees from Asia 
Minor.”’ 

The election was welcomed favorably not only in Greece, 
but also among all the Christian Churches of the world, as 
his Holiness is known by the leaders and theologians of the 
European and American Churches for his broad vision 
and his fostering of a confederated interchurch movement. 
He has attended many international and interchurch con- 
ventions and was elected one of the executives of the Faith 
and Order International Committee. His Holiness since 
1920 has been the Chairman of the Greek Committee of 
the ‘‘World’s Alliance for Promotion of International 
Friendship and Good-Will Through the Churches.” 

For all those who are acquainted with the Near Hast 
affairs and who know the great influence of the Orthodox 
Church over its 150,000,000 members, the significance of 
the new leadership in the Church of Greece is clear. Bet- 


ter days may be confidently presaged for Hastern Christen- 
dom. : 


OLD ST. JAMES’ PARISH, HERRING CREEK, MARYLAND 


AINT JAMES (Old Herring Creek) Parish in Anne 

Arundel County, Maryland, was laid out by an act 

of the crown, after the ‘Protestant Revolution,” 
which placed William and Mary on the throne of Eng- 
land. This act was passed in 1692, May tenth. In Janu- 
ary 31, 1694, Saint James’ Parish was laid out and in 
February of the same year the first vestry was elected. 
The second Thursday in April the Wardens were elected. 


In August, 1694, the vestry and wardens qualified. From 
1694 to 1698 a Rev. Mr. Jones occasionally preached in the 
parish. In 1698 the Rev. Henry Hall became the rector 
of Saint James’ Parish and officiated in a frame church 
until his death in 1722, when he was buried under the 
chancel of that church which stood in the present church- 
yard, a little to the south of the present church. 

The present building was built in 1763 to 1765, and is 
a square brick church built of Colonial blue and red brick, 
its walls are now practically covered with ivy. The Com- 
‘munion service was pufchased in 1704 by subscriptions 


By Thomas John Hall, III 


of the parishioners and is of sterling silver. The Alms 
Basin was given by Mary Hall, the widow of the Rev. Henry 
Hall, in memory of him in 1732. The Baptismal Bowl was 
given about that time as a memorial to the Locke family. 

The Glebe, which consists of a very good sixty-acre farm 
was left “To the rector of Saint James’ Church forever” 
in 1700. Queen Anne gave a bell after she ascended the 
throne of England. When the Disestablishment took place 


after the Revolution the parish was very much embarrassed 
in financial matters and the vestry decided to gell the 
Communion Service and bell, which they did. One of the 
vestrymen was not present at that meeting and was 
very much opposed to the action of the vestry. He went — 
to Baltimore as soon as he learned that the vestry had 
done this to buy back the silver and bell. He was able 
to get all but the Flagon and the bell which had been 
melted. In 1900 the old rectory burned and the Alms 
Basin was destroyed. Mrs. Richard Hstep gave a new 
Basin in memory of her father, Thomas I. Hall, who was 
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Old St. James’ Church. 


a great grandson of the Rev. Henry Hall and had been 
a devoted member of Saint James’ Parish and a vestry- 
man for years prior to his death, 1880. Saint James’ has 
had twenty-seven rectors, among them the Rey. Thomas 
John Claggett, the first Bishop of Maryland, who was 
rector from 1786 to 1792. 

The church sits in a beautiful yard which has been the 
resting place for its faithful members for over two cen- 
turies. In it may be found the tombs of Christopher and 
Anne Birckhead, 1663, among the oldest stones in Mary- 
land. William Locke, Esq., 1708; Rev. Henry Hall, 1722; 
the Hon. Seth Biggs, 1732, and numerous others. The 
yard is reverenced very highly by the parishioners and 
every year they meet in the early spring and clean it with 


their loving hands. Then it is turned over to a keeper 
and is beautifully kept, being considered the best kept 
churchyard in Southern Maryland. The church has re- 
cently been renovated and painted and electric lights in- 
stalled to enable the rector, the Rev. W. B. Dent, to hold 
evening services. At a recent tournament held for the 
benefit of the parish, approximately eight hundred dollars 
was raised to pay off the cost of installing the lights. 

Saint James’ is situated on the Annapolis to Solomon’s 
Road about eighteen miles from Annapolis, and thirty 
miles from Washington. 

The records of Saint James’ Parish are intact from 
1694 to 1857 and are in the keeping of the Maryland 
Historical Society in Baltimore. 
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Chinese Life of Bishop Tuttle. 


In St, Paul’s Cathedral, Hankow, there has been a me- 
motial service for Bishop Tuttle. Preceding the Holy Com- 
munion there was a special service of ‘“‘Remembrance of 
the Departed,” adapted to Chinese thought and attitude. 
During Bishop Tuttle’s life the number of Bishops in China 
grew from one to twenty-one. A record of his life is to be 
translated into Chinese for readers of The Chinese Church- 
man in the eleven Dioceses. 


The nineteen members of the Junior Chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew at Christ Church, Greenville, 
South Carolina, in addition to their “regular work’ are 
raising $1,000 toward the education of a postulant for Holy 
Orders. 


The congregation of Oneida Indians at Oneida in the 
Diocese of Fond du Lac has been celebrating the hundredth 
anniversary of the coming of the Oneidas to Wisconsin 
from New York, with services that overcrowded the new 
stone church, which has replaced the one they lost by fire 
a few years ago. 


Yangchow’s New Well. 


You remember that priority which called for a most 
necessary new water supply for our mission in Yangchow, 
and which was given éwen before the Program and Budget 
were printed. In regard to it Dr. Ancell writes—and prob- 
‘ably he didn’t intend the pun!—‘“Our new well is well 
under way and by the beginning of next term we hope to 
have a complete reorganization of our water supply, to our 
great benefit.” 

Every school in the Yangchow mission passed all pre- 


vious records this term for attendance and income, and the 
Confirmation class is ‘‘the largest yet.’’ 


Japanese Parish Outstrips Program. 


On a recent visit to Yagi, Japan, Bishop Tucker found 
that the Church’s Work there had gone forward much 
more rapidly than he thought would be the case when the 
need at Yagi was put into the program as priority 267, 
for a church and parish house to cost $5,000 (page 84, 
The Story of the Program). 

“The prospect now is such that I am convinced we should 
help them to put up a real church built of some perma- 
nent material and seating about $200.” 

Our Christians there represent an unusual class of peo- 
ple. They are trying to do as much as possible for them- 
selves. They bought their own lot and are now trying to 
raise $5,000 for the new church. The land purchased will 
accommodate both the church and rectory, costing together 
$15,000. The Bishop would like to be able to assure the 
Yagi people that he will provide two dollars for every 
dollar that they raise. 

Hleven persons were confirmed during the Bishop’s visit. 
At a public preaching service at night there were over two 
hundred present, and perhaps a hundred more had to go 
home, because they could not squeeze even into the en- 
trance of the little Japanese building that served as church, 
parish house and rectory. The mayor of the county and 
nearly all the prominent men of Yagi were present. AI- 
though the city is not large, the Bishop believes there is 
opportunity to establish there one of the strongest congre- 
gations in the District of Kyoto. 


Commencement at St. John’s, Shanghai. 


More than a column in the North China Daily News, 
nearly two columns in the China Press, and five in the 
Shanghai Times, are devoted to the forty-fourth commence- 
ment of St. John’s University, Shanghai, which took place 
the last of June. Chinese and English dignitaries were 
guests of honor, and attended the formal opening of the 
University’s new science building. 
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ais building is a brick-structure-of three floors which ~ 


at last makes adequate provision for physics, chemistry 
and biology, including the biological chemistry of the medi- 
cal department. More than $110,000 has been spent for 


the building, the Rockefeller Foundation giving $80,000. 

Among the gifts announced by the president, the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks Pott, were $3,000 from a Chinese gentleman 
for the rental of a dormitory for medical students whose 
last two years’ work is in Shanghai, and $1,000 for the 
new social hall, for which alumni have already given $10,- 
000. 

The organization of a school of civil engineering is 
made possible by Dr. Alfred Sze’s gift of 3,000 pounds. 
A message from Dr. Sze expressed warm interest in his 
alma mater, and his hope that the new school would pro- 
mote China’s best interests and especially advance rail- 
road building in the country. 

Two diplomas were presented to graduates of the School 
of Theology, and degrees were conferred upon forty gradu>= 
ates in Arts and Sciences and six in Medicine. 

Realizing that the Chinese student who has not a good 
knowledge of his own language and literature has but a 


‘partial education, the University is reorganizing and devel- 


oping its Department of Chinese, under the direction of a 
distinguisked Chinese scholar, Professor Meng. 

Dr. Henry S. Houghton, director of the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, delivered the princi- 
pal address, on the teaching of natural sciences, their 
place in history, their cultural and technical values, and 
the necessity of adapting them to practical use for the 
benefit of Chinese life. He touched on the relation of sci- 
ence and religion, closing with the words,— 

“To those of us who believe that the inquiries of scienee 
and religion are directed toward the same. goal, truth 
eternal and divine, it appears that efforts to bring into — 
accord the facts of experience and the subtle convictions of 
our spirits are the surest ways of establishing fundamental 
religious truths and harmonizing them with our lives. 

“But here, above all, is the need made clear of open- 
mindedness, of broad sympathy, of meekness. Scientist, 
phiiosopher and theologian, each may well take for his- 
motto the cry of the Psalmist, ‘Blessed is the man who... . 
sitteth not in the seat of the scornful . . but his delight 
is in the law of the Lord and in His law doth he meditate 
day and night’.” 
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VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. Cc. Brown, D. D., Bishop. 


For the past twenty years the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


of the various Richmond chapters, have | 


been carrying on a most excellent work 
by conducting services in the Boys’ In- 
dustrial School (the reform school). 
This institution was for many years 
located at Laurel, about seven miles 
from the city, but has recently been 
moved to a large farm in Powhatan 
County, near Maiden Station on the 
James River Division of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, some thirty-five miles from 
Richmond. 

These services have always been con- 
ducted in the school auditorium, but the 
Brotherhood men have long felt the 
need of a chapel, which would give a 
more solemn and sacred setting for the 
services. During the war the Richmond 
Assembly maintained an open house for 
service men, and under the stimulus of 
the great urge of those days, were able 
to collect abundant funds to maintain 
it, so that when the war ended and 
the house was closed, they had a bal- 
ance of about $1,500, and it was de- 
cided to make this a nucleus for a 
chapel fund. The matter remained al- 
most at a standstill until within the 
last few months, when additional con- 
tributions have come in, raising the 
fund to nearly $7,000. 

With this amount in hand, ground 
has now been broken. for the erection 
of the building. _The work is under the 
direction of a committee of the Broth- 
erhood, consisting of Mr. Robert An- 
derson and Mr. Selden Walke. | Plans 
have been drawn by Mr. William No- 
land, and, on account of the conveni- 
ence of gravel and sand for concrete 
purposes, and the assistance in labor 
by the boys themselves, it will be pos- 
sible to make this fund go very much 
further than it would in the city. 

The Brotherhood Assembly is donat- 
ing the building to the school under 
the three following conditions: 

1. That it shall not be used for 
any other purpose than the worship 
and praise of Almighty God. 

2. That its name shall be “St. An- 
drew’s Memorial Chapel.’’ 

3. That a tablet, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription shall be placed in the 
building: 

“M™his building is erected by the Rich- 
mond Assembly of the Brotherhood. of 
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pee Andrew as a permanent memorial 
of the importance .which its members 
attach to the leading of young men and 
boys to Jesus Christ.” 

These three conditions have been 
duly agreed to in formal action by the 
board of directors of the school. 

It is hoped that the building will 
be completed by early winter. 

This action on the part of the Broth- 
erhood, marks a large, broad step in 
constructive, religious work, because 
the chapel will be donated absolutely 
to the institution under the three con- 
ditions above mentioned, which give 
the opportunity for the holding of every 
kind of religious services within its 
walls. 

The State Farm, on which are about 
two hundred convicts, is within five or 
six miles of the Industrial School. Dur- 
ing the winter months students from 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
in Richmond, and from the University 
of Richmond, hold weekly services for 
| these men; but the vacation season left 
'them without any form of religious ser- 
vice, so at the request of the penitenti- 
ary chaplain the Brotherhood men who 
went each Sunday to the Industrial 
School, decided to add the State Farm 
to their Sunday religious work, and 
have been having regular services there 
all summer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


Memorial Placed in Chapel of the 
Mediator, 


Sixteen elaborately wrought brass 
memorial lamps have been placed in 
the Chapel of the Mediator (George C. 
Thomas Memorial), West Philadelphia. 
| One lamp is in memory of George 
C. Thomas. There are two in memory 
of the first vicar, the Rev. McKnight 
Moore, and two in memory of Sarah 
Williams. The others for whom lamps 
have been placed include: Mary H. 
Hicks, Martha Gledhill, Harriet Ber- 
tram Hart, Marion Francis Churen, Wil- 
liam CC. Montieth, Martha Montieth, 
; Louis Lane Clarke, Henry Heins, 
Thomas C. Timberlake, Helen Broome 
and Martha Jane Bennett. 

There are eight lamps on each side 
of the Church. They are placed the 


length of the church and are suspended 
from heavy brass chains. Each lamp: 
is surmounded by fourteen candles. 
They will be dedicated at a special me- 
morial service in the fall. 


Mr. Orr Makes Many Bequests. 


Churches, institutions and charitable 
organizations are beneficiaries by the 
will of James W. Orr, a prominent 
member of St. Mark’s Church, Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Orr died August 10 at Frankford 
Hospital. 

His will bequeaths $5,000 to St. 
Mark’s Church, Frankford; $10,000 to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to be 
erected at Quaker Meadows, Morgan- 
town, N. C.; $10,000 to the Masonic 
Home, Philadelphia; $10,000 to the Ma- 
sonic Home, Elizabethtown, Pa.; $5,- 


1000 to Morgantown Hospital, Morgan- 


ton, N. C.; $5,000 to Odd Fellows’. Home 
for Aged Men; $5,000 to Odd Fellows’ 
Orphanage; $1,000 to St Vincent’s Or- 
phan Asylum; $1,000 to the Light- 
house, Philadelphia. 

The testator also set aside $5,000 
as a trust fund, the income to go to a 
sister, Margaret Hoerr. At her death 
the principal will revert to the Episco- 
pal Hospital, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Robert A. Edwards Conducts 
Memorial Service. 


The Rev. Robert A. Edwards, D. D., 
rector of the Church of the Holy Inno- 
cents, Tacony, conducted a community 
memorial service for President Hard- 
ing on the day of the President’s fun- 
eral. Dr. Edwards had presided over 
two similar services when memorial ser- 
vices were held for Presidents Garfield 
and McKinley. Impressive services, 
with a military aspect, been planned. 


Dr. Edwards, formerly a chap- 
lain of the Old First Regiment, 
Pennsylvania National Guard, ar- 


ranged to have many guardsmen and 
former guardsmen attend, including a 
number who were present at memorial 
services for the other two presidents 
who died in office. 


Bishop Garland announced August 6 
that the Church House of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania would be closed on Fri- 
day, the day of President Harding’s fu- 
neral, and for a period of thirty days 
the building will be draped in memory 
of the nation’s dead executive. 


On Friday, August ‘24, 1923, St. 
Bartholomew’s) Day, in St. John’s 
Church, Gloucester, Mass., the Rev. 


Herbert A. Donovan was advanced to 
the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. P. M. 
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Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Donovan was a member of 
the 1923 Class of the Virginia Seminary 
and will leave early in September for 
Liberia, where he will be in charge of 
the school at Cape Mount. 
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SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt Rev. A. C. Thomson. D. D., Coadjutor. 


Under the auspices of the Norfolk 
Assembly of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, a most interesting occasion is 
planned for September 15 and 16, be- 
ing the annual celebration of the Pil- 
grimage to the shrine on Jamestown 
Island. The program is as follows: 

Saturday, September 15, 1923. 
'2:45p.m. Assembly at Christ 
Church House (to make 
4:00 p. m. Sewalls Point 
ferry). 

Arrive Williamsburg. 
Supper in William and 
Mary dining hall. 
Conference and prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion 
Sunday morning. 

Spend night in William 
and Mary dormitory. 


230 p.m. 
:00 p. m. 
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Sunday, September 16, 1923. 
Corporate Communion at 
Jamestown shrine. (39 
minutes by auto.) 
Breakfast in William and 
Mary dining hall. 
Morning Prayer and ser- 
mon by Dr. Goodwin at 
Bruton Church. 

Dinner at William and 
Mary College. 

Evening Prayer at Hick- 
ory Neck Church, Toano. 
{Concrete road.) 

4:00 p.m. Leave Toano for Norfolk. 

Note:—At Williamsburg or Toano, 
Dr. Goodwin will give a side talk on 
the Colonial Church and Churchmen. 

Dr. William A. R. Goodwin, who will 
be the chief speaker on this occasion, 
was for many years rector of Bruton 
Parish, and is an authority on all mat- 
ters relating to the history of the church 
in this section. He is now about to re- 
sume his residence. at Williamsburg, 
having accepted a position on the facul- 
ty of the William and Mary College, 
which institution has made wonderful 
strides in recent years, and is rapidly 
reassuming its former place of prestige, 
amongst the educational institutions of 
higher learning in our country. 

This is the second retreat and con- 
ference of this character for Brother- 
hood men. The first being inaugurated 
by the Norfolk Assembly last year. 

The account of last year’s services 
as published in a local newspaper, 
sound so attractive that it is published 
herewith: 

“Twenty-six men of the Norfolk and 
Portsmouth Episcopal Churches _initi- 
ated last week-end an annual pilgrim- 
age to Williamsburg and Jamestown to 
hold a conference and retreat at these 
ancient shrines of their Church and of 
the nation. The occasion was so auspi- 
cious and successful that the decision to 
make the event an annual one was en- 
thusiastically unanimous. 

“Saturday afternoon the party mo- 
tored to Williamsburg. The dormitory 
and refectory facilities hospitably pro- 
vided at nominal cost at the famous old 
College of William and Mary, were so 
excellent that each conferee became a 
booster for the college. Jefferson Hall, 
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with its modern equipment, including 
a swimming pool was placed exclusive- 
ly at their disposal, 

“On Sunday the men attended in a 
body the 11 o’clock service at Bruton 
Church, and the sermon was appropri- 
ate to the conference theme. But the 
most impressive and inspiring event of 
the pilgrimage was the beginning of 
that day with a 7:45 A. M. celebration 
of the Holy Communion at Jamestown, 
the silver chalice and paten of the old 
Jamestown Church, with a longer pre- 
Revolutionary than post-Revolutionary 
service to their credit, being used. Be- 
fore the Hunt Memorial Shrine men 
of the conference and of Williamsburg 
knelt upon the grass in the open air 
to participate in the same sacrament 
that those first settlers received at the 
same spot with a sapling for an altar 
rail and a sail stretched above for shel- 
ter, that pioneer clergyman, Robert 
Hunt, being then the celebrant.’’ 


WASHINGTON. 
Rey. Jas. E. Freeman, D. D., 


Dr. James E. Freeman, Bishop-elect 
of Washington and Mrs. Freeman have 
suffered a severe loss in the sudden 
death, on August 18, of their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Freeman Jeffray, wife 
of C. T. Jeffray, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

At the time of her death Mrs. Jeffray 
was visiting her parents in Sorrento, 
Me., where Dr. Freeman has. been 
spending the summer months. The sym- 
pathy of the whole Diocese goes out to 
Dr. and Mrs. Freeman in their sorrow. 


The preacher at the open-air service, 
Washington Cathedral, on Sunday af- 
ternoon, August 26, was the Very Rey. 
C. S. Long, dean of St. Luke’s Cathe- 
dral, Orlando, Fla., who has been fill- 
ing the vacancy at All Saints Church, 
Chevy Chase, during the summer 
months. Chaplain Scott, of the U. S. 
A., and stationed at Fort Myer, will be 
the preacher at the open-air service on 
Sunday, September 2, at the Cathedral. 
At this service, the full Cathedral choir 
will be present and render the music. 
These open-air services will continue 
through September and possibly later 
and several services of unusual inter- 
est are being planned when the new 
amphitheatre now being built will be 
used. Several services of this character 
have been held in the Cathedral close 
in the past, the last being one held on 
St. Michaels and All Angels Day in the 
year 1907. The grounds are so formed 
that thousands can attend these services 
and hear all that is said or sung at a 
great distance and those who remember 
such occasions in the past will be glad 
to know that this opportunity will again 
be given to the people. 


SPOKANE 


Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 


Interesting Summer Schools. 


The two Summer Schools held in the 
District of Spokane this year were very 
successful. The first, June 12-21, was 
at Lake Chelan, upon a glacial lake 
sixty miles long in the midst of the 
glorious Cascade Mountains. The Rt. 
Rey. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop of 
Spokane, was chaplain. The second 
was in session June 26-July 6, at the 
summer home of Bishop and Mrs. Page. 
at MacDonaid Point, Lake Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. The Rt. Rev. Wm. ies 
Remington, of Eastern Oregon, was the 
chaplain of this school. Both schools 
were well attended, particularly by 
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young people in the district. These 
schools are developing into one of the 
most important features of the work in 
this district. 


Ordination Services. 


On June 24, 1923, in St. Michuael’s 
Church, Yakima, Washington, the Rt. 
Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop of 
Spokane, ordained to the Diaconate 
Luther Allen Cook. The candidate was 
presented by the Rev. F. J. Mynard, of 
St. Michael’s, and the service was sim- 
ple but impressive. The Rev, Mr. Cook 
will be in charge of the mission at 
Prosser. 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D, D., Bishop. 


The Wythe County Missions. 


Mr. Ernest R. Bailey, on August 23, 

assumed the duties of lay worker in 
charge of St. Andrew’s Mission at Ivan- 
hoe, St. Barnabas’ (‘‘Piney’”’) near Ivan- 
hoe and the Mission at Byllesby. 
Mr. Bailey, who until recently was 
in business in Florida, has for years 
been a devoted Churchman and active 
in Bible Class teaching and has now de- 
cided to make the service of the Church 
his life work.He begins his activities in 
a very interesting field, and will have 
the cooperation of Mrs. William Wil- 
kins, who is rendering splendid service 
as a woman worker among the same 
missions. 

The Rev. Devall L. Gwathmey, of St. 
John’s Church, Wytheville, exercises 
general pastoral care over this field, 
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At Sandy Ridge, 


The Rev. John Scott Meredith of the 
Church of the Ascension, Norfolk, Va., 
is conducting a mission from August 
14 to September 10 at Sandy Ridge in 
Wise County, one of the points in the 
Associate Mission Field, under the Rev. 
Herbert H. Young, of Graham. 

During the same period Mr. Mere- 
dith’s two daughters are assisting Dea- 
coness Maria P. Williams at Dante. 


A New and Interesting Activity of the 
Bishop. 


During August and September Bishop 
Jett is greatly enjoying the role of guest 
of honor at a series of picnics given by 
the people at a number of country 
churches in the Diocese. 

On these occasions he is gathering 
inside information—and other good 
things—and meeting the members of 
these churches in an informal way. 

On August 16 he attended one ar- 
ranged by the people of Trinity Church, 
Rocky Mount, under the leadership of 
the Rev. Douglas I. Hobbs, who ‘is fill- 
ing the pulpit there temporarily. Near- 
ly all of the members of Trinity con- 
gregation attended the picnic and one 
of the guests was the minister of the 
Christian Church. After dinner the 
Bishop gave a talk on the affairs of the 
Diocese. The entire occasion was great- 
ly enjoyed by all present. 

On August 21 the people of St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Altavista, assembled at 
the historic Otter River Picnic Grounds, 
where the day was very pleasantly 
spent. The picnic was very largely at- 
tended and was a great success in every 
way. Grown-ups and children were 
there and in the afternoon while the 
children engaged in games the Bishop 
made an address to the older people. 
In the evening of the following day the 
Bishop confirmed a class in St. Peter’s 
Church. 
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An Experiment in Social Service. 
3? Se eS 
At a meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Diocese of Southwestern Virginia, 
held August 17, 1923, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Executive Board 
call the Rev. R. Cary Montague, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Social Service 
Commission of the Diocese of Virginia, 
to be Executive Secretary of the Social 
Service Department of the Diocese of 
Southwestern Virginia, for the purpose 
of combining this work into one of- 
fice.” 

Mr. Montague has signified his will- 
ingness to assume these new duties, 
which will not be so burdensome as 
might appear, due to the fact that his 
office is located in the capital of the 
state, and therefore in close touch with 
most of the state institutions, and State 
Boards of Health and Public Welfare. 
These two state boards offer great op- 
portunities to assist in Social Service 
work, especially in handling cases of 
homeless children, and in providing va- 
rious kinds of clinics, in which the 
churches can cooperate. 

In fact the office of an Executive Sec- 
retary for Social Service is as much a 
state affair as it is diocesan, and it is 
thought by those interested in Social 
Service that this experiment may set a 
precedent for other dioceses within a 
state to form like combinations, and so 
employ a joint Secretary for Social Ser- 
¥ice, whose activities shall be limited by 
state lines, and not diocesan..- 


EAST CAROLINA 


Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Darst. D. D., Bishop. 


Christ Church, New Bern, has suf- 
fered a severe loss in the removal of 
Mr. W. C. Boyd and his family to 
Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Boyd served on 
the vestry of this church for fourteen 
years, and took an active part in every 
phase of the Church’s work, teaching 
in the Sunday School most of the time 
that he was on the vestry. It was only 
with the deepest regret that the vestry 
accepted his resignation from that body 
at its last meeting, and in doing so 
adopted appropriate resolutions. 


A $70,000 addition to the parish 
buildings; also a permanent holiday 
house and furnished throughout by vol- 
untary subscriptions and without any 
drive for funds is a most unusual record 
that must be added to the achievements 
ef that great old parish. The work on 
the parish house is nearing completion, 
and when finished will be one of the 
most beautiful and well-equipped 
plants in the country. The pbuilding, 
which was designed by Hobart Upjohn, 
will harmonize with the parish church, 
and will be connected with it by clois- 
ters. _The old parish house will be a 

- unity of the plant, to be used chiefly 
for class and vesting rooms. The new 
structure will have all of the modern 
arrangements for effective parochial ac- 
tivities. 

St. James’ Parish, of which the Rev. 
William H. Milton, D. D., is rector, 
has been an originating force in all of 
the forward movements of the Church. 
It can be said to always think of others 
first, although the building of this par 
ish house indicates its willingness to 
Tet charity operate at home as well as 
abroad. 


Virginia Dare Day, which has come 
to be quite am event for Eastern North 
Carolina, was celebrated on August 18, 
on the site of old Fort Raleigh, on 
Roanoke Island, with elaborate ceremo- 
nies. The annual ceremony is a com- 
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memoration of the birth of -the first 
white child of English parentage on 
American soil. The moving spirit of 
this historic celebration is the Rev. R. 
B. Drane, D. D., rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Edenton. Dr. Drane has inter- 


rested himself in securing funds to build 


a memorial to commemorate this birth 
and the subsequent baptism of Virginia 
Dare, and a good sum is already in 
hand. It will be remembered that this 
first baptismal ceremony was performed 
by a Church of England clergyman. 


A most unusual woman and musician 
has left East Carolina after several 
years of great usefulness to the Diocese. 
Miss Charlotte Reugger, a noted Bel- 
gian musician, came to Fayetteville dur- 
ing the war, after having a miraculous 
escape from the Germans. She became 
the head of a conservatory of music 
in Fayetteville. Soon after her arrival 
there she became interested in St. John s 
Church, later being confirmed by Bishop 
Darst and taking charge of the choir. 
Her interest grew in the work of the 
Church. She later gave up the man- 
agement of the conservatory, and de- 
voted much of her time to the work of 
a cotton mill chapel and community 
work in a Fayetteville suburb developed 
by the Rev. Archer Boogher, rector of 
St. John’s. Her work in the city and 
Diocese was a labor of love, and the 
news that she has gone to Albion, 
Mich., to teach music in a college there 
has been received with great regret. A 
farewell service was given her at St. 
John’s. 


This Diocese has seen a revival of 
building activity in recent months. Ex- 
tensive repairs have been made on 
Christ Church, Hope Mills, and St. Mar- 
tin’s, Hamilton. Work has begun on 
the $15,000 brick church that is to be 
built on Wrightsville Sound, near Wil- 
mington. This church, which will be 
named St. Andrew’s, will replace Leba- 
non Chapel, a frame structure which 
for many years has served the people 
of that community. The Rev. F. D. 
Dean, assistant at St. James’, will be 
in charge of the church when com- 
pleted. St. Paul’s Church, Wilmington, 
of which the Rev. Alexander Miller is 
rector, is planning to make extensive 
improvements to its plant, the archi- 
tect’s drawings having been accepted. 


As an evidence of the cordial good 
will existing among all of the Christian 
churches in Wilmington, Bishop Darst 
was recently invited to preach in the 
largest Methodist Church of the city. 


He accepted the invitation and preached ; 


to a very large congregation. The Rev. 
W. A. Stanbury, pastor of the Methodist 
Church, preached from the pulpit of 
the Episcopal Chapel on Wrightsville 
Beach at the same time. 


The Diocese of East Carolina is plan- 
ning to launch its annual fall campaign, 
culminating in the Every-Member Can- 
vass. The Rev. W. R. Noe, Executive 
Secretary of the Diocese, has sent out 
a program which received the approval 
of the Diocesan Council. This program 
begins with the parish program con- 
ferences on September 25, and contem- 
plates a thorough canvass of the entire 
Diocese for the Church’s Mission. 


-A statement from the Treasurer of 
the Diocese as of August 13 gives the 
comforting information that there is a 
10 per cent. increase over 1922 in the 
payment of the 1923 pledges to the 
diocesan and general Church programs. 
At that date $23,543 of the $34,550 
due at that time had been paid. An 
effort is being made to get the churches 
to adopt the plan of paying the pledges 
monthly instead of waiting until the 
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last minute, and the increase indicates : 


some improvement as a result. 


The tenth anniversary as rector of 
St. Joseph’s Colored Church, of Fayette- 


ville, was recently celebrated by the Rev. | 


J. W. Herritage, D. D. A special ser- 

vice was held, and many gifts were 

made to the rector and his wife. 
THEODORE PARTRICK, JR. 


HARRISBURG. 


Rt Rev. J. H. Darlington. PD D_ Bishn- 


Burnt Cabin Camp. 


York, Pa.: The first season of Burni 
Cabin Camp, the Holiday House of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in the Diocese 
of Harrisburg, has been most success- 
ful. Under the leadership of Mrs. J. 
Charles Heiges, of York, the Diocesan 
President, the need and value of the 
camp has been abundantly shown. As 
a result of the first season’s experience, 
plans for a permanent camp are now 
under way. This undertaking is of such 
ambitious proportions that it will re- 
quire the support and cooperation of 
the entire Diocese. Since Burnt Cabia 
Camp was dedicated last. June, there 
have been nearly 1,500 visitors. The 
Rev. Paul S. Atkins, rector of St. John’s 
Parish, York, who is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the camp, desires to es- 
tablish also a permanent holiday house 
for the diocesan clergy and their fami- 
lies, which may be managed in connec- 
tion with the Girls’ Friendly Holiday 
House. A possible site for such an ar- 
rangement is now under consideration. 


Activities at Pennsylvania State College. 


State College, Pa.: The Rev. Edward 


M. Frear, chaplain of the Church stu- 


dents at Pennsylvania State College, at 
a special service held recently, dedi- 
cated a beautiful silver baptismal bowl 
presented to St. Andrew’s Church by 
the children of the Church school. The 
children have been looking forward for 
two years toward making this gift. The 
congregation was composed of members 
of the faculty and students at the sum- 
mer session and the Church school chil- 
dren. The students in attendance at 
the summer session of the college re- 
spond so well to the religious activities 
of the local parish that it has been de- 
cided to incorporate them, as far as 
possible, into the social as well as the 
religious life of the parish. In order 
to accomplish this, St. Margaret’s Guild 
made ninety-nine calls upon the sum- 
mer congregation, and at a social even- 
ing, held at the rectory, there were 
over eighty guests present. State Col- 
lege is one of the large colleges of 
America. At the last Diocesan Conven- 
tion a committee was appointed to push 
the matter of completing the church 
building at State College. The commit- 
tee is making definite plans for active 
work in the fall. The National Councii 
has listed this project as a priority ts 
receive $35,000, so that contributions 
for ‘“‘the church building at State Col- 
lege’ will be credited on parochial 
quotas. 

All other Christian bodies have ade- 
quate church buildings, and the feel is 
strong that a similar provision by our 
Church has already lagged too long, 
and the committee is determined to get 


action looking to a speedy completion 


of the church, and such other buildings 
as will provide for effective ministry 
to the students in that great college. 
The membership of the committee is 
as follows: Edward P. Brinton, of Lan- 
caster (chairman); John C. Schmidt, of 
York; and Richard M. H. Wharton, of 
Harrisburg. . 

(Continued on page 22. 
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. Saturday. 

. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

. Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

21, 22. Ember Days. 

Friday. S. Matthew. 

. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 

. Saturday. S. Michael and All Angels, 
80. Highteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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Collect’ for the Fourteenth Sunday 
After Trinity. 


Almighty and everlasting God, give unto 
us the increase of faith, hope and shar- 
ity; and, that we may obtain that which 
Thou dost promise, make us to love that 
which Thou dost command; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Prayer of One Growing Old. 


Be with me, Lord! 
still, 
As one by one the guests go out the 
door; 
And they who helped me once to do Thy 
will 
Behold and praise Thee on the heaven- 
ly shore. 


My home is growing 


Uphold my strength! My task is not yet 
done, 
Nor let me at my labor cease to sing; 
But from the rising to the setting sun 
Hach faithful hour do service for my 
King. 


Show me Thy light! Let not my wearied 


eyes 
Miss the fresh glory of the passing 
day; 
But keep the light of morn—the sweet 
surprise 
Of each new blessing that attends my 
way. 
And, for the crowning grace! oO Lord, 
renew 
The best of gifts Thy Pst of saints 
have ‘had; 
With the great joy of Christ my heart 
endure, 
And then with Thee my heart shall e’er 
be glad! 


—The Christian Century. 
Bishop MacInnes of Jerusalem. 


Years ago a young man, on leaving 


the Theological Seminary, made 4 
strange, unexpected move, which 
brought tears to his loved ones at 


home, disappointment to his large group 
of friends, and a strange, uncertain sur- 
prise to those acquaintances who had 
watched his career and believed that 
large things awaited him in the regu- 
‘lar ministry of the Gospel. They he- 
lieved that he was destined to go up and 
he seemed foreordained to go down, 
for he was soon found dragging a net 
for souls in Chicago’s most filthy slums. 
Had he been given a commission in our 
great standing army all his friends and 
acguaintances would have vied with 
each other in their congratulations; but 
since he accepted a commission in the 
much-maligned Salvation Army, he had 
blighted both his own hopes and ambi- 
tions, as well as their hopes and ex- 
pectations for him. Some pitied him; 
some endured him; a few ignored him; 
while others forgot. 

A few months later this young Ameri- 


can sailed into the great harbor at 


Family Department 


Liverpool, and then a half day’s journey 
brought him into the world’s metropo- 
lis, where the world’s sorrows and joys, 
riches and poverty, startled him with 
their amazing contrasts. He had not 
been indifferent to these same inequali- 
ties and injustices in his native Ameri- 
ca, but the measureless distances that 
separated London’s Hast End poverty 
and West End wealth were painfully 
disturbing. 

A most happy innovation almost im- 
mediately came into his life, for some 
world tourist friends had reported to a 
high-born British Salvationist that an 
American of a certain type was c:m- 
ing to London. Mrs. de Noe’ Walker 
instructed a youthful cadet in training 
to watch for the advent of the stranger 
and direct him to her home as soon as 
his free hours would permit of this 
social indulgence. The door into the 
refined household of this elect lady 
proved to be an open door into a new 
and hitherto unknown British world. 
He had come to London to learn more 
about the ignorant and the poor, and lo 
and behold! he was presented to the 
gracious and cultivated and rich. Gene- 
alogies of British families can hardly 
move to tears or smiles the usual Amsr- 
ican, of strong belief in the dominance 
of the common people; but if the high- 
est culture of generations dedicated to 
this service of great philanthropy is 
worthy of record, then this family is 
unsurpassed in British annals. The 
names of Buxton, Gurney, Johnstone, 
Fry, are ail names. where wealth is 
dedicated to the freeing of slaves, the 
promotion of large religious interests, 
or the reform of prisons and of pris- 
oners. The blood of these great faini- 
lies was in the veins of Mrs. de Noe 
Walker and her sister, Mrs. Miles Mac- 
Innes. Elizabeth Fry, of prison fame, 
was an aunt. They were born to do 
something noble for their day; and 
these ladies, with a large group of oth- 
ers of similar rank, found their spheres 
in a pronounced type of religion which 
distinguished them even in their sim- 
ple Quaker-like dress, Mrs. de Noe 
Walker alone wearing the Salvation 
Army uniform. 


The American was invited to leave 
his work in the slums to spend a day 
in a wonderful suburb, where he was 
to dine with these friends and with 
the son of Miles MacInnes, M. P., who 
had opened the way for him to see the 
Houses of Parliament and to look from 
the balcony of the House of Commons 
upon that superb head of the great 
Gladstone. That head was a dome that 
moved him more deeply than the dome 
of St. Paul’s whose massive emptines: 
had chilled him. Gladstone did not 
speak that day, but he was in his seat 
and fulfilled in person and appearance 
all that the young American had de- 
manded of him. For the dinner party 
Mr. Rennie MacInnes had just come 
from Cambridge and sat at the other 
end of the drawing room and was uot 
presented to the embarrassed American. 
The failure to introduce him was some- 
thing new to this bewildered American. 
However, the day saved a tottering in- 
tellect and trembling faith from falling; 
for the suffering in the slums had raised 
that unbearable question, If there is a 
God, does He really care? It is a stag- 
gering problem and had almost de- 
stroyed the appetite for food in this 


‘i! 


ihe had eaten little indeed, 


practical sociologist. For several days 

When the recent invitation reached 
the desk of this still immature gociolo- 
gist to hear Bishop Rennie MacInnes 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Jerusalem 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel on that engross- 
ing question in sociology—The Near 
East—a double hunger hastened the in- 
debted visitor into this charming group 
of years ago to join the Hungry Club 
and meet and hear the gifted and godly 
Bishop. 

The sense of obligation to life and 
to others that has marked his family 
for generations rests seriously upon him 
That remoteness, associated with the of- 
fice of a British Bishop, is entirely lack- 
ing; for all in him is sincere, simple, 
real, sane, convincing. Mrs. MacInnes 
accompanied the Bishop—she, too, of 
a family of distinction, ‘“‘given to good 
works.’’ The land of Our Lord is fa- 
vored in having a recognized friend of 
Allenby and of the High Commission- 
ers of Britain, placed where he can 
mediate between factions of Jews, 
Greeks, Mohammedans, Romanists and 
other conflicting creeds. It is a marked 
Providence that placed this man of in- 
ternational intelligence and sympathies 
and training and of inter-racial affec- 
tions and devotion, where he can 
strengthen the mandate of Britain over 
Palestine, while he also cares for the 
sheep without a shepherd that still wan- 
der over the hills and plains of Judea 
and Galilee.—Presbyterian Banner. 


Young Italy in Command. 


Side by side in Italy with the so- 
cialist and Fascist movements of force 
and violence there sprang up after the 
war an idealistic movement, a kind of 
after-Renaissance which is affecting 
the youth of the nation. Today Italy 
is again in the travail of a new move- 
ment struggling to give birth to sons 
worthy of her great past. 

Divided and ultra-individualistic, 
young Italy is striving to attain a new 
unity which she has always lacked. The 
writer found many of the younger stu- 
dents believing with George H. Herron, 
who has written on “The Revival of 
Italy,” that their country is in the midst 
of ‘“‘a new national springtime.’’ There 
is a new intellectual activity manifested 
in Italy today. There is a new love 
of reading and an interest in culture 
that has followed the war. 

There is also a distinct quickening 
of religious interest in Italy today. 
Many like Papini emphasize the need 
of men and nations turning for help toe 
Jesus Christ. The new idealistic spirit 
of Italy is embodied in Papini’s “Life 
of Christ,’ which has now been trans- 
lated into English. This brilliant man 
of letters shows himself a devout Cath- 
olic. He writes with deep mysticism 
and spiritual passion of Christ as God, 
the Apostle of Love living with us to- 
day, and the future hope of humanity. 

The majority of the Italian students 
had become agnostic and out of sym- 
pathy with the Roman Catholic Church. 
They take pride in it as a national 
institution, increasing the prestige of 
Italy throughout the world, but they 
are averse to the ‘‘superstitions’’ of the 
religion of the common people, and 
had found no rational faith for them- 
selves. This had led to lax moral liv- 
ing and a lack of moral passion. Re- 
ligion has now become more fashionable 
during the last two years. The move- 
ment is not always deep and abiding. 
Many students are perhaps more inter- 
ested in Tagore, for instance, and every 
new phase of thought in religion, than 
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they are in turning back to the great 
enduring faith of the past. 

But the new idealism is at least far 
better than the pre-war indifference and 
agnosticism, and with many there is a 
deep and vital religious interest. Some 
with a deep mystical longing follow 
Father Pio and other modern spiritual 
leaders. Many students had been in- 
terested in various solutions of the so- 
cial problem, but this has been greatly 
ehecked by the reactionary Fascisti 
movement under Mussolini. Some stu- 
dents are in prison and others have not 
dared to show any sympathy with la- 
bor, which has been for a time discred- 
ited by its anti-national, destructive 
revolutionary program. 

The whole Fascisti movement has 
been one of the youth of Italy, and while 
reactionary against revolutionary labor, 
it has at its heart often some idealism. 
The movement among the students of 
Italy somewhat resembles that of the 
New Thought movement of China. More 
culturally advanced, it is not so pow- 
erful nor so critical as the Chinese 
movement, nor is it so affecting the 
life of the nation. The movement in 
China has more of the revolutionary 
spirit of the revival of learning of the 
fifteenth century. 

Young Italy today presents the 
strange spectacle of two very differ- 
ent movements. The destructive move- 
ment of international communism led 
to the reactionary movement of the dic- 
tatorship of the Fascisti. This is tight- 
ening its grip on Italy with the stern 
and unifying force of ‘hierarchy and 
discipline,’’ correcting the previous lax, 
ultra-individualism. It has saved Italy 
from Bolshevism but menaces her with 
an extended dictatorship. On the other 
hand, a new idealism is leavening the 
life of young Italy, which promises a 
possible intellectual Renaissance and ul- 
timately perhaps, a religious Reforma- 
tion. The pre-war stagnation seems 
broken up forever. Italy is moving. 
But whither?—-Sherwood Eddy in the 
Christian Herald. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Of a Surety. 
Julia W. Cockcroft. 


Art thou sad, and lone, and weary? 

Sore distressed? Thy poor heart dreary? 
Fill thyself with God—to brim; 

Crowd out all that crowds out Him. 


What is darkness of the night? 

"Tis but absence of the light. 

Darkness is but nothing—done— 

When Love, and Good, and God are sun. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


Emotion and Will. 


L. C. Cummings. 


Emotions are often thought to be the 
governing power in our nature. Never 
has there been a greater evolution than 
this. The truth is that the Christian 
life is not to be lived in the emotions 
at all, but in the will. If only the 
will be kept steadfast in its center—- 
God, the varying states of emotion need 
not in the least disturb the realities of 
life. If God is to take possession of 
us it must be-into this central will 
that He enters, let the emotions be as 
they may. If the will is set Godward 
we shall claim as real its decisions, how- 
ever the emotions rebel or respond to 
it. We often cannot control our emo- 
tions, but we can always control our 
will. The transaction with God is real, 
only when the will acts. The singing 


emotions, like a tossing vessel by de- 
grees will yield to the choice of the 
will: 

Christians often yielding to the as- 
sertion of their emotions, have been 
won to a religious life, without learn- 
ing the secret of the will and have felt 
as their emotions changed| that re- 
ligion was, after all, a failure, without 
realizing that, providing the will was 
strongly entrenched on the Lord’s side, 
regardless of the verdict of the emo- 
tions all would still be well. 

To set the will firmly on His side, 
we are not to give up our will, we are 
simply to bring it into harmony with 
the higher, divine will of God; and 
when this is done we shall know the 
true joy of a Christian life. 


“He who God’s will has borne and done 
And his own vain emotions stilled, 
What else he does, or has foregone 
His mission he has well fulfilled.’’ 


Dwell Deep. 


The little things that chai? 


Dwell deep! 
and fret, 
O, waste not golden hours to give them 
heed. 
The slight, the thoughtless wrong, do thou 
forget; 


Be self-forgot in serving others) need. 
Thou faith in God through love for man 
shall keep, 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep! 


Dwell deep! Forego the pleasure if it 
brings 

Neglect of duty; consecrate each 
thought; 


Believe thou in the good of everything. 
And trust that all unto the wisest end 
is wrought. 


Bring thou this comfort unto all who 
weep; 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep. 
—Selected. 


The Parable of Safed the Sage—A Par- 
able of the Sense of Proportion. 


I had journeyed from my home, and 
I returned. And Keturah met me with 
a smile. But I discerned the thought 
of her heart, and knew that she was 
not at peace in her mind. And I in- 
quired, saying, What hath gone wrong? 

And she said, Nothing much. 

And when she saith, Nothing much, 
then am I always troubled. 

And I said, Tell me all about it. 

And she said, Thou knowest that 
there is a matter concerning which thou 
speakest unto me concerning certain of 
the people, and I knew that it must not 
be spoken of. And while thou wert 
away, there came unto me a woman 
and made inquiry, and I tried to avoid 
‘answering her questions, and I thought 
that I had done so. But she hath 
been telling abroad all that I told her, 
and very much more, and saying that 
she heard it from me. 

And I said, That woman hath a long 
‘tongue which Satan hath tipped with 
venom; but what she saith will do no 
harm. 
| And Keturah asked of me, Dost thou 
really think so? 
| And I said, Trouble not thyself. 
15 ROL worth worrying about. 

And she said, Was I indiscreet in 
fe I told her? 


ihe 


And I said, Thou are the Discreetest 
and Most sensible little woman on earth, 
but in one thing thou hast very little 
sense. When thou hast done thy best, 
and done well, thou dost seek to blame 
thyself, and I will not have thee abus- 
ing my little wife. 

And she said, O mine husband, thou 


art a great comfort unto me. For this 
reason should every woman have an 
husband, that she may know the com- 
fort of hearing him say, Do not wor- 
ry; thou hast done well; it is not worth 
worrying about. For though there be 
things in which a woman hath a finer 
discernment than a man, yet this ery 
thing doth disturb her sense of pro- 
portion, and when she thinketh that 
she hath done wrong, then hath she no 
measure for her own self-condemnation. 
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But a man seemeth to have a better ~ 


sense of proportion, or at least to be 
able to make a woman think that he 
hath. And it is an unspeakable com- 
fort to hear thee say, It is a small mat- 
ter, and not worth worrying about. 

And I said, Keturah, thou hast a 
Conscience too big for its job. Con- 
sidering how little thy Conscience hath 
to reprove thee for, it worketh overtime. 
As for a sense of proportion, not every 
man hath it, and if thou thinkest thy 
husband hath it, I will not tell thee 
that it is not so. And indeed, I be- 
lieve that it is true. 

The world is moderately full of folk 
who think that their eye is put out 
if they have a cinder in it, or that the 
sun is blotted out if there be in the 
sky a cloud the size of the hand of a 
man. And if it be that a man gaineth 
a sense of proportion, that is a thing 
worth while. 

And she said, I know only this, that 
thou hast lifted a burden from my 
mind. 

And I said, That is what husbands 
are for.—Selected. 


Titles and Other Distinctions. 


You have heard the story of the min- 
ister who was offered a title from a 
so-called educational institution of high- 
er learning, provided he would write 
a certain thesis, the subject being giv- 
en, and provided it was accepted as 
satisfactory, and further provided he 
would enclose his check for fifty dol- 
lars! He sent it, including the check. 
After a reasonable time he heard from 
the “board 6f trustees” that his thesis 
was eminently satisfactory—but would 
he kindly forward the check, when the 
proper certification of his degree would 
be sent him. He telegraphed them to 
look within the folded manuscript of 
his thesis, and the check would be 
found! As this story was told of an 
American institution, typical of some, 
it is consoling at least to find in an 
English journal the following: 


Provided it is not legally borne by 
another person, you can call yourself 
by any title you choose, and by the 
English law you are immune from pros- 
cution if you give your proper designa- 
tion on all legal documents as an alias. 
Nobody, for instance, could be pre- 
vented by law from calling himself the 
|Duke of Piccadilly. Ecclesiastical and 
secular law are both powerless to pre- 
‘vent the young man who has opened 
a “church” in Maiden Lane, near Co- 
vent Garden, calling himself “the Arch- 
bishop of Windsor.” The church, which 
is dubbed ‘‘the Church of the Great 
Sacrifice (Independent Catholic), con- 
sists of one room. Following a tist of 
services on a notice-board at the door 
is “Baptisms, funerals and weddings. by 
arrangement.” In the case of weddings 
the law plays an important part, end 
unauthorized persons uniting couples 
in wedlock run the risk of taking part 
in a very different ceremony before a 
magistrate.—St. Andrew’s Cross, 
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With a Will. 


You'll never know what you can do, lad, 
Till you tackle life with a will; 

It isn’t the way to get to the top, 
To stand at the foot of the hill. 


One thing you should always remember, 
In the moment of need or strife, 

Is that nothing is won by shirking 
The tasks that are given by life. 


There are battles won by steady brains; 
There are battles won by a song, 

And many a one, both fierce and wild, 
Won by merely marching along. 


But never a battle was won for keeps, 
By hitting the man who was down, 
By crowding or, pushing, or lying, 
In the strife for a victor’s crown. 


So up and away to life’s conflicts! 
In the fray be valiant and strong; 
Eyes steady—heart true—an honest will— 
A whistle—a prayer—a song. 
—Boys’ Weekly. 


The Land of Lost Playthings. 


“Mamma,’’ called Peter, pressing his 
stubby little nose against the meshes 
of the screen door, ‘‘have you seen my 
rake?”’ 

“Why, no, Peter,’’ answered his moth- 
er, looking up from her ironing, ‘‘not 
since you had it in the garden yester- 
day.”’ 

“T looked in the garden, but it isn’t 
there,’ said Peter, wrinkling his eyes 
as he searched the grass in the back 
yard. 


“Perhaps you had better look again,” 
suggested his mother. “Little eyes 
don’t always find things the first time 
they look. But, oh, Peter,” she begged, 
“if only you would take care of your 
playthings you would know sometimes 
where to look for them!”’ 

Peter pretended not to listen. He 
-went whistling—or making a brave at- 
tempt at whistling—-down the path to 
the garden. For a moment or two he 
hunted diligently among the squashes 
and rows of corn for the lost rake, but 
the sun was hot, and the bees were 
droning lazily, and a soft little breeze 
was sleepily moving the leaves on the 
climbing beans. Along the fence grew 
a row of hollyhocks, with flaming blos- 
soms. Beneath them there was shade, 
and the ground looked cool and invit- 
ing. Peter forgot how much he had 
wanted to rake the grass around the 
soldier tent his grandma had sent him. 
He just dropped down in the shade and 
forgot everything. Suddenly he started 
up and clutched at the air with both 
hands. ‘‘Here! Come back here!’’ he 
cried. Then he stared in open-eyed, 
open-mouthed wonder. He had seen his 
rake pass through the air right before 
his very face—pass and be gone! He 
rubbed his eyes in bewilderment, Sure- 
ly he was dreaming, but—he never com- 
pleted his thought, for coming toward 
him from the direction of the onion 
bed was his new hoe. It was traveling 
_ at a rapid rate, but Peter crouched 
and waited till it was passing over him. 
Then he gave a spring. He caught the 
hoe by the handle, but, to his utter 
_ surprise, instead of falling with it to 
the ground, he felt himself being lifted 
gently, very gently, through the air. 

Peter was frightened, but he dared 


}his eyelids, some one did hear. 
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not let go his hold on the hoe handle. 
He wondered where in the world he 
was going and how he would ever get 
home. Finally he began to cry, very 
softly so no one would know, for Pe- 
ter was a boy and, of course, shouldn’t 
cry. But, though Peter was sure the 
only noise was the ripple of tears over 
A tiny 
silver thread of a voice spoke in his 
ear: ‘‘Don’t cry, Peter, you will not 
be harmed; we are merely taking you 
to the Land of Lost Playthings.”’ 

Peter looked all around, but he could 
see no one, only a bright-faced holly- 
hock which had been broken off by his 
flight. Still the tiny voice had reas- 
sured him. He stopped his crying and 
waited breathless for the journey to 
end, The wind began to blow. His 
eyes filled with sand. Peter forgot and 
let go the hoe handle to which he had 
clung so desperately. He just had to 
rub his eyes! When he opened them 
at last, free from dust, he found him- 
self in an immense house, made up of 
tiny rooms, each one labeled with a 
child’s name. He read Emily Huston 
-——that was the little girl who sat oppo- 
site him at school—Jolly Wakefield— 
Jolly lived next door to him—kKathryn 


hocks and rolled down the bank into 
the ditch—and right on top of my rake. 
Oh, I remember, I had it here yester- 
day cleaning the leaves out so the wa- 
ter would run well when daddy turned 
it in.” He eyed the rake dubiously. 
“That was a funny adventure I had,”’ 
he said half aloud. ‘I wonder if the 
rake came hack from the Land of Lost 
Playthings with me to remind me to 
take better care of my toys and books 
hereafter. I think I’ll try, anyway. I 
don’t like to feel that the things given 
me to make me happy are only happy 
when I’m not around. Come on, rake,” 
he said, starting for the shed, “I am go- 
ing to make a rack for you tools right 
now so I can put you there and you 
won’t get lost. I’m not going to let 
any more things go to the Land of Lost 
Playthings.’’—Margaret A. Bartlett, in 
The Baptist. 


How John Paid Nan. 


The family were at the supper table 
when John came in with his skates. 
After supper his father said to him: 
“John, you have been gone all the af- 
ternoon. You did not get your work 
done. It must be finished tonight, you 
know.”’ 

John went out into the shed with a 
gloomy brow. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the tones of his voice came 
in very cheerfully through the closed 
door into the sitting room. 

“Ts that Nan out in the shed with 


Green—she was his cousin—and ever |John?” asked Janetta. 


and ever sO many more. 

Peter walked up one hallway and 
down another, 
the doors. 
the name ‘Peter Hanes.” 


was evidently his raom, he _ boldly 


i sseaks 


Her mother smiled and nodded. 


Janetta was almost grown up. She 


reading the names on |felt herself to be wise and often liked 
Finally he stopped before |to give her mother advice, as most of us 
Since that |have liked to do 


in our time. 
gave her some now: 


She 
“TI think, mother, 


pushed open the door and went in. And |that you ought not to let Nan help 


what do you suppose he saw? Why, 
there, ranged around the room talking 
vogether, were all the playthings he 
ever had lost! 
dently just arrived, was talking with 
the rake. The top he had lost the 
day before was dancing with the ball of 
twine that had slipped through a hole 
in his pocket that very morning. Three 
jack-knives were jumping up and down 
in the soft earth, playing some sort of 
a game. Several books were fanning 
themselves with their leaves. All 
seemed very happy and contented. They 
never noticed Peter at all. 
For several minutes| Peter 
watching his lost playthings, 
together, playing so happily with each 
other. It made him angry to see them 
thus enjoying themselves. He stood it 
as long as he could. Then he stepped 
forward, right into their midst, “Stop!” 
he cried excitedly. 
playthings! What right have you to run 
away off here and have a good time 
without me? Come here with me this 


1? 


instant! 


There was a sudden rush, and Peter 
was shoved and pushed out of the 
room, down the hallway, and out the 
door. A dozen voices shouted in his 
ears: ‘Leave us alone, you careless, 
thoughtless, forgetful boy! You didn’t 
take care of us! You let us get torn 
and rusty and water-soaked! You 


stood 
talking 


didn’t treat us right! Now you can get boys. 


John so much. She will spoil him. It 
is no girl’s work for her to be carry- 
ing wood for him into the cellar. She 


The hoe, which had evi- |never seems to mind what she does if 


it will make things easier for John.” 

“He pays her pretty well, I am sure,” 
said Mrs. Neville quietly. 

“Pays her?’’ repeated Janetta in sur- 
prise, looking doubtfully at her mother. 
“How?”’ 

“Keep your eyes open and see,” said 
Mrs. Neville. She would give her no 
hint of what she meant. 

“John,’’ said Nan when they had 
come back into the house and were 
warming themselves luxuriously, “Eva 
Hastings cannot go to the singing class 
because she has nobody to take her 
home. We could walk just that little 
distance around the corner with her, 
couldn’t we?” 

“Where’s her brother, 


” 


Jim? Why 


“You bad, naughty |can’t he go with her?’”’ 


“He’ll not be bothered, he says. Yor 


always come after me, anyway. So f 
think that it wouldn’t be so very much 
farther to take Eva home.” 

Janetta looked across at her mother. 
But Mrs. Neville’s head was bent over 
her work. 

The next day at noon John was full 
of a plan which the boys were making 
at school. 

“We are going to get up a sleigh 
ride—just we ourselves, amongst us 
Then we will invite the young 


along without us! We’re happy here!” |Jadies to come with us.” 


Peter felt that he was falling. He 


threw out an arm and caught whatever ;tle interest. 


his hand touched. 
rake handle. 
fell—thump! 


Peter sat up and rubbed his eyes. 


Down, down, down he, 


He was sitting on the rake handle in once to advantage. 


the dry ditch. 


Janetta condescended to show a lit- 
She usually felt herself 


It. proved to be the ' much above John and his friends; but if 


it was a question of having a sleigh 
ride when sleigh rides were few, per- 
haps she might forget her dignity for 
John noticed this, 


“Huh!” he said, “I must, He was divided as to whether to feel 


have gone to sleep under the holly- flattered or to grumble. 


wt 
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“Yes, of course, some of the fellows 
want you, Janetta,’ he said. ‘They 
know that generally you don’t remem- 
ber that they are alive, and it is just 
possible that now and then you slip 
out of their memory for a minute or two 
at a time. But on an occasion like 
this we can make-believe all around. 
You see, it adds something to the style 
to have girls on board with long skirts 
and their hair put up.” 

Nan was listening wistfully. Her 
skirts were not long, and her hair was 
in a pigtail. Still, she oughtn’t to be 
selfish; it was nice for John and Ja- 
netta, and her turn would come by and 
by. 

“In my case, though,’ John contin- 
ued, “I didn’t choose my girl for style. 
I have more sense. She is young; she 
may fall asleep during the proceedings; 
but she is the nicest girl in town, for 
all that, of any size, except mother, 
Nan is.’’ 

“O, John, you didn’t!!”’ 
joyfully. “How perfectly, 
lovely of you!’’ 

Janetta thought of several things, of 
which the sleigh ride was only one. 
Meantime Dr. Neville had come in for 
his dinner. 

“John,” he said, ‘‘I hope you have 
not been making friends with those two 
Barbour boys.” 

oho haven't,” said: Johnsia05 Nan 
wouldn’t let me. JI couldn’t see any- 
thing bad in them, and they are awful- 
ly entertaining. But Nan made such a 
fuss that I had to give in.”’ 

“Well, you may be very thankful to 
Nan,’’ said his father. ‘‘They have got 
themselves into a miserable scrape. 
They were picked up on a back street 
drunk last night and put in jail.” 

While the others exclaimed and 
questioned, John was uncommonly si- 


cried Nan 
perfectly 


Tent. At the end, before he started 
back to school, he said soberly: “A 
fellow doesn’t lose much by taking 


Nan’s advice. Maybe if Harry and Phil 
Barbour had a sister like her, they 
never would have got into such bad 
Wways.”’ 

In the course of the afternoon Ja- 
netta drew her chair up close beside 
ber mother’s. ‘‘Mother,’ she said, ‘I 
have watched, and I see. Nan gets high 
pay from John for carrying wood and 
drawing water—the highest.”’ 

“T knew that you would see it be- 
fore long,’’ said her mother. ‘A girl 
cannot do better work than build little 
fences of kindness and love and good- 
ness about a brother that will help to 
keep him safe. Even if she roughens 
ber hands a little at it and works 
rather more than her share, it is well 
worth while. Isn’t it?’’—Instructor. 


BIG THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. 


Rev. Thos. F. Opie. 


Reverence. 


There is a feeling which comes over 
us, young and old as well, when we 
enter a cathedral or a church. We 
have a sense of being in the presence 
of something sacred. We feel a kind 
of awe. We cannot describe the sensa- 
tion very accurately. It is a sort of 
fear (yet it is very different from fear) 
mingled with respect, veneration—a2 
feeling that has more to do with the 
soul than with the mind—more to do 
with the spirit than the emotions. 

This feeling of reverence is one of 
the race’s deepest characteristics. The 
early man felt it—the savage and the 
barbarian. The modern man feels it— 
the scholar and the learned one. The 
child feels it deeply—and should never 
lose the sense of it. The idea of rev- 
erence carries with it a sense of per- 


sonal relation, an affection, a high es- 
teem. We might fear or be in awe of 
a powerful giant or a cruel tyrant—but 
we would never feel any reverence for 
him! 

But why should this feeling of rever- 
ence be limited to the church and things 
that belong to the church? Of course 
we should have a reverence for God’s 
house. We should indeed feel that the 
Lord is in His holy temple—and should 
“keep silence before Him.’”’ We should 
lift up our heart in adoration and in 
deep, sweet reverence in His sacred 
temple. We should refrain from noise 
and talking and all unbecoming be- 
havior. We ghould never use the church 
as a place of amusement or common 
pleasure. We have a sense of the real 
presence of God in the church—and 
this is as it should be. But children 
should be taught that reverence is a 
bigger and greater and grander thing 
than merely a feeling that comes over 
one when he is in the holy temple of 
God. 


There is reverence for age and for 
things aged and venerable. There is 
reverence for father and mother—and 
the father or mother who doeg not in- 
spire reverence in the heart of the child 
is scarcely a worthy parent! There is 
reverence for the government and for 
the flag—and for the great principles 
for which these stand. Too many boys 
and girls are growing up today with- 
out reverence for authority—without 
reverence for symbols, for government 
and the State. Respect is not enough 
(though even this is wanting on the 
part of many). More fear may inspire 
a sort of respect. But there must be 
the close, intimate, personal feeling of 
deep affection and acknowledgement of 
dependence—of humility in the pres- 
ence of something greater and worthier 
than we ourselves. Children, never lose 
your reverence for parents—or for par- 
enthood! Never lose your reverence for 
the flag of your country—certainly so 
long as that flag stands for justice, 
honor and an honest government. 


Then there is reverence for life itself. 
What a wonderful mystery is life! I 
am almost overcome with a sense of 
the mysterious power and the mighty 
love of God when in the presence of a 
new-born infant. God is introducing 
Himself again to the world—introduc- 
ing Himself again into the family, 
when that wondrous little fairy comes 
to make glad the household! Rever- 
ence for life, boys and girls, would keep 
us from cruelty, from hurtful, harmful 
action of any kind—and from murder! 

There ig also reverence for beauty, 
for purity, for truth. If we be proper- 
ly respectful for these, we shall then 
ourselves be beautiful, pure, true. 


| false. 


nature that call out a feeling of rever- 
ence. The lordly trees, the towering 
mountains, the majestic wonders of the 
earth—these are to be reverenced, for 
what they symbolize and show forth to 
the world. They speak to us of God’s 
great power—of His great nobility and 
grandeur—of His mysterious presence 
in His natural world. We should be 
able to sense God in the mighty trees, 
in the mighty storms, in the mighty 
wonders of the vast universe. If we 
have a true sense of reverence, indeed 
we shall never feel that we are out of 


, it for him. 


the sweet presence of God, our Father. 
“Thank You.’’ 


Everybody likes little Carl Rosen- 
bloom; he is so cunning and small and 
fat. He has lived in America just a 
little while, and he can speak only two 
English words; but it sounds so funny 
to hear him say ‘‘Thank you!” to what- 
ever is said to him, that no one can 
help smiling. And I think this is the 
reason that he gets cookies and slices of 
gingerbread at every house where he is 
sent on an errand. 

One day Carl was trudging along 
with a basket of clothes which his 
mother had washed and which he had 
to deliver to a near-by neighbor. He 
was a droll little figure, with his chubby 
legs and round, fat arms. 

Some boys playing marbles on the 
pavement were quite amused at this 
comical sight; and they began to laugh 
and shout, ‘‘Sausage-bags!”’ 

Now, Carl did not understand a word; 
but he saw they were speaking to him, 
so he turned his little face to them 
with the sweetest of smiles, and said, 
“Thank you!’’ 

You should have seen how ashamed 
the boys looked then! One of them 
smiled and nodded at little Carl, an- 
other gave him a nice red apple, while 
another took his big basket and carried 
So the good-natured little 
fellow trotted off, thinking what kind 
boys they were, and what a pleasant 
world this is to live in. And perhaps 
we should all think so, too, if our tem- 
pers were as sweet as his and our hearts 
as warm and true as Carl’s.—Uniden- 
tified. 


“We are not sent into this world to 


do anything into which we cannot put 


our hearts. We have certain work to 
do for our bread; and that is to be done 
strenuously; other work to do for our 
delight, and that is to be done heart- 
ily; neither is to be done by halves or 
shifts, but with a will; and what is not 
worth this effort is not to be done at 


Otherwise we shall be ugly, unworthy, all.’’—Ruskin. 


108 EAST BROAD STREET 


This is the location of our 


uptown office which has just 


been formally opened. You are cordially invited to make 
use of “Planters Service’ here. 


Paul Mayo, asst. cashier, manager in charge. 
Charles Gwatkin, asst. manager. 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 


Richmond, Virginia. 


STAMMERING 


CUR Bae 


Let stammerers themselves tell you about our work. Here are some recent cases, write them enclosing 
stamped envelope for reply: Mr. Arthur Schwander, 1010 Missouri, Houston, Texas; Miss Josepnine Schaefer, 


Route 1, Box 145,'Taylor, Texas; Mr. F. B. Kirchner, Camp Wood, Texas. 


quest. Write any bank or pastor of any church in Tyler. 
information for the asking. 
SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, - S 


Many others cured; names on re- 
Your money back if not satisfied. Booklet and 


TYLER, TEXAS. 


Then, too, there are things in. 
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Have You Made Your Will? 


See G. Jeter Jones, Vice-President, about this now. All con 
ferences confidential. Phone or write for appointment. 


Merchants National Bank 
lith and Main Streets, Richmond, Va 


“SAFEST FOR TRUSTS’ 


| The Evangelical Education Society 
Of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Office: The Platt, 130 S. 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY AND DISTRIBUTES EVA 
LITERATURE 
President: HON. ROLAND S. MORRIS, LL. D. 
Active Vice-President: THE REV. JAS. DE WOLF PERRY, D. D. 
Counsel Treasurer General Secretary 
HAROLD GOODWIN, Esq. ALFRED LEE, Esq. Rev. S. LORD GILBERSON, . 

FORM OF BEQUESTS 13 
I give and bequeath to “FHER EVANGELICAL BIDUCATION SOCIETY G2 FH: 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH,” ineerperated by the legislature of Penasyi 
vania, the first Menday in Nevember, ene thousand eight hundred and sizty-mina 
Dellars or Real Estate, te be used for the general purpose oat si 


Seciety. 


805 ee eis 9 Church Ave. 
East 
Richmond Mes, Mrs Goks G al (afeteria Roanoke, 
S Va. 


gia 


zi 


1HE WILL 
YOU MADE 
YEARS AGO--- 


Does it cover present-day econ- 
ditions? 

—Perhaps your son has come ef 
age and you wish him to have a 
part in managing your estate, 
—Or you wish to create a trust 
fund for your daughter or wife. 
We invite you to call and discuss this 


important subject confidentially, Trust 
Department. Thos. W. Purcell, Vice-Pres 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK, Richmond, Va. 
Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000.00 


-2@  @i a. ao Ae ° ah 
Sell a case of our delicious“Mints” 
which come in 4 flavors. Make over 
75% profit for your ‘Church. We call them 

“22 MINTS” 


A case costs only $9, You sell 


the 320 rolls at 5c a roll. Total re- 
ceipts—$16. You thus make the big profit of 
$2 on_a $9 investment! It’s no wonder this 
Church Idea is spreading like wildfire. Enthue 
siastic endorsements of success sent on request. 


S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People . 
everywhere! Youcando do what so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will shi 
youacaseof “22 Mints” charges prepaid! 


SER ON COBB & COMPANY 
entral Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio @ 


- FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots. 

There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 
to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from 
any druggist and apply a little of it night 
and morning, and you should soon see 
that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the. lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength 
Othine, as this is sold unler guarantee of 
money back if it fails to remove freckles. 


$48 a Week 


Write quick for new proposition. 
You can earn $8.00 a day in spare 
time and get fine new Buick tour- 
ing car. Be the representative ‘5 
for Comer All-Weather Rain- 
voats. No experience required. 
Sampleoutfitfree. Write now. 


Comer Mfze. Ca... Dept. BW. 713 ‘Dagien oO. 


School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Cuairs, 
Church Pews, 
School Supplies, 
Blackboards 


Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. C. 
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Classified Advertising and Notices 


All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 


per agate line, each insertton. 
seeking positions. 


Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which tt is intended that the first 


snsertion shall appear. 


Marriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. 
Obituaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


forty words at the obituary rate. 


Over 
Six words to the average line. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 


to be published. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PIPE oenean ae! one: 
the purchase of an oO as 
eecintca address HENRY PILCHER’S 
SONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who mann: 
acture the highest grade at reasonab e 
prices. Particular attention given to de- 
gigning organs for memorials. 
pe al Na ek 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Cuiidren—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limited number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
in this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
I Schermerhorn, Colonial Rich- 
mond, Va, R. F. D. 2 


ANTIQUES, 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH Nee 
for old-time furniture and antiques er 
all kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 Eas 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


Place, 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 


i hurch- 
Loans of such sums desired by ¢ 
mission in large city. To run six Bron ERA 
or year. Principal payable on 60 ae 
notice in case of emergency need. wat 
pay legal rate in this state—10 per cen 
—payable quarterly. 


For particulars write 
L. L. S. 
1406 Park Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ee SE aa 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


DING, ‘ 

Pan AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 
near Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractivie home, enjoyable surroundings, 


excellent accommodations. Summer Sea- 


son. 
Se SS eens 

DENTS: Welcome to New York! at 
GubER HOUSE are ROOMS for Gs 
CLUB PRIVILEGES for ALL SESS, 
STUDENTS! Apply Social Director, ze 
Bast 28th St. New York City (Mail sen 
in advance held till called for). 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
FLORENTINE CHRISTMAS CARDS, ed 
dozen, assorted. Calendars, etc. ‘ 
Zara, Box 4243, Germantown, Pas 


SITUATION WANTED. 


ADY OF EXPERIENCE DESIRES A 

Position as housemother in school vr 

college. Address “G.,’”’ care of Southern 
Churchman. 


nao TT CUNT 
WANTED—POSITION AS COMPANION 


housekeeper, by refined Southern 
aay, Address “J. 2,’ care of Southern 
Churchman. 


baal ep OO RS TAT 
MIDDLE-AGED SOUTHERN WOMAN OF 


ment and education desires posi- 
hae as~ companion or housekeeper, 
where servants are kept, to either.man 
or woman. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Mrs. S. B., 430 Fourth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 
teacher in public and private schools 
desires position to teach in private fam- 
ily. Moderate terms. Harly reply de- 
sired. Address Miss JEllis, care of 
Southern Churchman. 


,YOUNG CHURCH-WOMAN WANTS PO- 
SITION to teach children in lower grades 
in private school, or church institution. 
Has state diploma and experience. Ad- 
dress “J.” care of Southern Churchman. 


HELP WANTED. 


SINGING BOYS WANTED. 

A FEW PLACES ARE STILL OPEN for 
boys with good voices in St. Paul’s Boys 
School, Baltimore, Md. Must be between 
10 and 13 years of age. School with beau- 
tiful grounds, and new and _ healthful 
building, on Rogers Avenue, near Mount 
Washington, Maryland. Tuition of sing- 
ing boys $250 per annum. Apply to REV. 
A. B. KINSOLVING, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


CLERICAL, 
WANTED—St. Paul’s Church, 
Batesville, Ark., is without a _ Rector. 
Batesville is a very healthful town of 
about 5,000 population, situated in North 
Central Arkansas in the Ozark Moun- 
tains. It is an old college town and her 
citizens are a cultured and refined people. 

WANTED—Deaconess, or social work- 
er, for factory esommunity. References 
required. Should have some musical abil- 
ity. Address Rector, St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Fayetteville, N. C. 


WANTED—MOTHER'S HELPER TO AS- 
sist in family of five normal, healthy 
children; oldest eleven years. Modern 
home in mountains, near small county 
seat town. Good home, Write, giving 
particulars, references and salary re- 
Sales: P. O. Box 16, Summersville, W. 

a. 

WANTED — A 
grades through seventh, 
Mill Church School. City conveniences 
in Mission House. Please write at once. 
Address Deaconess Boyd, Bluemont, Va. 

WANTED BY SEPTEMBER 15TH, A 
well-recommended white woman of 
middle age as a working housekeeper 
for three adults. Good, plain cooking 
expected. No_ laundry. 
Address 1380 Clarewell Avenue, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Obituaries 


Jones: Descended from a long line of 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
passed away at Lands End, Gloucester 
County, Va., in an attack of the heart, 
August 24, 1923, PHILIP E., youngest son 
of the late Richard P. and Maria G. Jones. 


RECTOR 


Upper 


Pruden: Entered into life eternal on 
August 3, 1923, in the sixty-second year 
of her age, ANNIE WOOD PRUDEN, 
widow of William Dossey Pruden and 
daughter of Edward and Caroline Gilliam 
Wood, of Hayes and Edenton, N. C. 

“Useful in her generation and steadfast 
in her covenant with God.” 

She is grievously missed in St. Paul's 
Parish and in the community; but “Come 
to oe saith One, “and coming, be at 
rest.” 


Long: There entered into the Paradise 
of God the soul of EDWARD FPERCIVAL 
LONG, on the 10th day of August, 1923, 
at his residence, Greenville, S. C., in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age. 

Mr. Long was the son of Dr. Rodolfhus 
Dickerson and Emily Parker Long. A 
noble Christian gentleman, a devout com- 
municant of the church, and active in 
all church work. He was a vestryman 
of St. Andrew’s Parish, and superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school. 

“The strife is o’er, the battle done, the 
victory of life is won.” 


RESOLUTIONS. 


At a meeting of the vestry of Raleigh 
Parish, Amelia County, Va. June _ i6, 
1923, being the first held since the death 
of the rector-emeritus, REV. V. WRENN, 
it was 

Resolved, that we express our sorrow 
at the great loss we have sustained of a 
dear friend and faithful advisor, who had 
labored so long in our midst and en- 
deared himself to all with whom he came 
in contact, and that we extend to his 
widow our deepest sympathy in her time 
of affliction. 

Resolved, that this be inserted in the 
records of the vestry, and copies sent for 
publication in the Southern Churchman 


and Diocesan Record, and a copy sent to 
the widow of the deceased. 
S. O. SOUTHALL, Rector. 
A. V. K. DEEKENS, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS, 
Henry Fitzhugh Vass, 


We, the vestry- of Epiphany Church of 
Danville, Va., called together on account 
of the death on the 1st day of August, 
1923, of our senior member, HENRY FITZ- 
HUGH VASS, do hereby record these fee- 
ble expressions of our grief and of the 
loss suffered by us, both in service and 
companionship. 

For nearly half a century his faithful 
work has helped to make the history of 
Epiphany Church. He has been a mem- 


THACHHR FOR ALL| 
in Morgan’s | 


$50 monthly. | 
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; ber of its vestry during the office of every 
rector who has served it, and we ‘here 
testify that he was always faithful to 
Episcopal traditions, and devotedly active 
in the progress and welfare of the church. 
He was faithful and zealous in his duties 
aS a member of the church, as its Senior 
Warden, and as its lay delegate in the 
Diocesan Councils. 

The performance of his duties could al- 
ways be relied upon, and the loss of his 
dependable services will long be felt by 
the congregation and vestry of Epiphany 
Church. We shall miss him in our meet- 
ings, but we rejoice for the hope that he 
had in Christ Jesus. 

We tender to his wife and members of 
his family our heartfelt sympathy, assured 
that he has entered into the joy of his 
Lord as the reward of a good and faith- 
ful servant. 

It is ordered that these expressions be 
spread upon the records of the vestry, 
and that a copy be sent to the bereaved 
family, and also that same be published 
in the “Southern Churchman.” 

Vestry of Epiphany Church. 

JULIAN MEADB#, 

HUNT WIMBISH, 

RAYMOND HALL, 
Committee. 


—————— 
NEWS NOTES. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. J. M. Horner, D. D., Bishop. 
See 

The Summer Services at the Church 
;of the Incarnation at Highlands, Ma- 
con County, N. C., have been splendidly 
attended. During the month of August 
the Rev. Clarence S. McClellan, rector 
at Canton, Sylva and Cullowhee, N. C., 
has been conducting the services. On 
August 10 a Memorial Service was sield 
for the late President. The Rey. Mr. 
McClellan delivered the address and the 
Rey. Charles Pyller, pastor of the High- 
lands Methodist Church; the Rey. 8S. L. 
McCarty, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Augusta, Ga.; the Rev. V. W. 
Thompson, pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Augusta, Ga.; Professor Russell Pot- 
ter of the University of North Carolina, 
assisted the Rev. Mr. McClellan in the 
Church services. On August 19 the 
Bishop of the Diocese, with the Rey. E. 
J. Pipes, rector at Franklin, N. C., vis- 
‘ited the Church and the Bishop con- 
firmed a class of ten persons presented 
by the Rev. Mr. McClellan. Recently 
,handsome altar vases, candlesticks and 
new Hymnals and Prayer Books have 
been presented to the Highlands. 
Church. The Bazaar for the Church 
_held at the ‘“‘Martin’”’ on August 16, was: 
a great success and a large sum of 
money was collected for the Church’s. 
use. < 


Interesting Memorial Services for the 
late President and services to commem- 
orate Labor Day, are being now 
planned for St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Canton, N. C., on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2, 1923. The Rev. Clarence S.. 
McClellan, Jr., the rector, will then be: 
back from Highlands, and will conduct. 
the services. It is also planned to havc. 
the clericus and the Waynesville Con- 
vocation at the new St. Andrew’s, Can- 
ton, during the autumn. 


that visit us, you and me; they are 
not ours, we do not want them; they 
have come, we do not know where from, 
but they visit us when we are tired, 
or in a certain climate, or amongst cer- 
tain people, or when we have read & 
certain book, or have allowed certain 
things to happen within us for which 


All sorts of things come to us, from 
all sorts of places; in a sense they are 
ours, in a sense they are not ours. One 
great section of our belief in God is 
| that He can discriminate and sort out 
: the things that are ours and the things: 
that simply come to us.—Selected. 


There are any number of thoughts. 


we were perhaps partially responsible. . 


Bion. Tex., will preach’ at St. 


' 
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| Personal Notes 


The Rev. A. Stuart Gibson, of Ma- 
massas, Virginia, has been supplying 
very acceptably at Grace Church, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, for the month of Au- 
gust. 

- 

The Rev. L. Valentine Lee, of Hous- 
Paul’s, 
Richmond, on September 2, and at 
Grace Church, New York, on Septem- 
ber 9. Mr. Lee is a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the Social Service De- 
partment of the Church. 


The Rev. C. R. Cody, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Monroe, N. C., who 
served very acceptably as_ priest-in- 
charge of St. Stephen’s Church, 120 
West Sixty-ninth Street, New York City, 
during the month of July, has now re- 
turned to Monroe. 


The Rev. Richard W. Trapnell, rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s Church, Wilmington, 
Del., and Mrs. Trapnell, who, with their 
family, have been spending the summer 
at Bluefield, W. Va., are rejoicing in the 
birth of a daughter on August 18 at 
Bluefield. 


The rector of the Church of Our Sa- 
viour, Rock Hill, S. C., and Mrs. Mc- 
Cord, have spent July among the Ca- 
thedrals of Hngland. They spent some 
time during August in Paris. Mr. Mc- 
Cord will be in his parish on the second 
Sunday of September, in time for the 
opening of Winthrop College. 


In the Amen Corner 


The Day with its sandals dipt in dew 

Has passed through the evening’s gold- 
en gate, 

And a single star in the cloudless blue 

For the rising moon in silence waits: 

While the wind that sighs through the 
languid hours, 

A lullaby breathes to the folded flow- 


ers. —Selected. 
* 


Let this truth be ever present with 
you in the excitement of anger—that 
to be moved by passion is not manly, 
but that mildness and gentleness, as 
they are more agreeable to human na- 
ture, so also are they more manly. For 
in the same degree in which a man’s 
mind is nearer freedom from all pas- 
sion, in the same degree is it nearer 
strength.—Marcus Aurelius. 

* * * * * 
“He kissed her on the cheek, 
He thought it was a harmless frolic, 
He’s been laid up a week— 
They say its Painter’s Colic!”’ 
* Selected. 
* * 


* 


* * 
‘If I were only President 
Of these United States, 
I’d eat molasses candy, 
And swing upon the gate.” 
—Selected. 


* 


* 


* * * * 


Minister (to Flapper): Would you 
care to join us in the new missionary 
movement? 


- Flapper: I am crazy to try it. Is it 


anything like the toddle?—From Hv- 


for September. 


erybody’s Magazine 
* * * * 


*% 


Trust not tomorrow’s dawn to bring 


—_.~| You have enough of pleasant things 


To house your soul in goodly state; 
Tomorrow, Time’s relentless stream, 
May bear what now you have away; 
Take what God gives; O heart, 

build 
Your house of happiness today! 
—B. Y. Williams, in the Ladies’ 


Home Journal, 
* * * 


and 


* * 


“We lose vigor through thinking the 
same set of thoughts. New thought is 


new life.” 
* * 


x x 


“T would rather live in a hut and have 
Windsor Castle to wonder at, than to 
live in Windsor Castle and have neth- 


ing to wonder at.’’—Ruskin. 
* * * * Eo 


* 


These are the days when the people 
who didn’t go to church because it was 
too hot insist it is too fine now to stay 
.in the house.—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 


* *% * * * 


{‘‘Take up your prayers, and wring them 
dry of tears, 
And lift them white and pure and love 
and laughter.”’ 
—James Whitcombe Riley. 
* * * * * 
Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily take the stile-a: 
A merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad heart tires in a mile-a. 
—“The Winter’s Tale.” 


“* * * * * 

A centipede was happy quite, 

Until a frog in fun 

Said: ‘‘Pray which 
which?’’ 

This raised his mind to such a pitch 

He lay distracted in a ditch 

Considering how to run! 


leg comes after 


—Selected. 

Bo * Ed % * 
“We may 

Look it over 

Think it over 

Read it over 

Talk it over 
but we shall be judged entirely by our 
ability to 

Put it over.’’—Selected. 


The Innocent Trouble-Maker. 


“JT left it right here, Harry,’’ declared 
Bobby, looking about the big library 
table in his mother’s sitting room. 

“T guess you just think you left my 
new ball on that table,’’ Harry answered 
crossly, ‘“‘for I don’t see any sign of it 
being there now.”’ 

“But I left it there,’’ protested Bobby. 
“T know I did.”’ 

“Then it ought to be somewhere 
around here,’’. responded Harry, ‘“‘but 
I mever expect to see it again—you al- 
ways lose my playthings when left you 
play with them.” 

“But I was so careful with your new 
ball, Harry,’’ Bobby answered thought- 
fully, ‘“‘and we had enjoyed it so much, 
and—and—since I’ve thought about it, 

{Tommy Green was with me when I put 
the ball on the table, so I can prove I 
put it there.” 

“You don’t think Tommy could have 
taken it?’’ Harry asked anxiously. 

“No,” Bobby replied quickly. sey 
know he wouldn’t have done a thing 
like that.” 

The voices of happy youngsters com- 
ing from the next door caused the boys 
to move across the room to the win- 
dow. 

“Hey, there, Bobby!” called Tom 
Green happily, ‘‘just come take a peep 


My Uncle Kirk just 


at my new ball. 
sent it to me.” 
A few minutes later Bobby and Har- 


little expression on their faces, for, like 
the ball that had so suddenly disap- 
peared from the living room table in 
their home, this ball was marked in 
stripes of red and green, 

“Looks like a twin to Harry’s, doesn’t 
it?” exclaimed Tommy joyously. 

“Like the one I had, you mean,’’ 
answered Harry. “You know Bobby 
lost mine.’’ 

“Why, I saw him put it on the li- 
brary table,” Tommy answered thought- 
fully, “not twenty minutes ago.” 

“But it’s gone now,” said Harry, with 
a lingering glance at the ball in Tom- 
my’s hand. 

“You don’t think I took it, do you?” 
asked Tommy suddenly. 

“Tm not saying anybody took ites 
answered Harry. ‘I’m only saying I’ve 
lost my ball.’ 

With that as a parting thrust, Harry 
called to Bobby and both went home. 

But Tommy wasn’t happy over the 
peculiar look on his friends’ faces. If 
he had only kept the wrapper that his 
ball came in he could so easily have 
| proven his innocence in the atffair—and 
it was strange that the two balls looked 
so much alike. He wasn’t satisfied the 
way things stood and certainly he felt 
sorry that Harry’s new ball had dis- 
appeared. 

A few minutes later he had crossed 
over to the Mills home and entered the 
search for the lost ball, but no sign of 
it could they find, and just as they sat 
down before the fire to think of another 
place to look, Mother Mills came in 
with the churn dasher to churn—Moth- 
er Mills always preferred churning her 
own butter, so kept a cow, and always 
before the fire-place was a churn full of 
churned milk. 

It was almost dusk in the room when 
she came in, but the fire was burning 
brightly, so she simply drew off the 
cloth that covered the jar, replaced it 
with the earthen cover and immediately 
began churning, then just as quickly as 
she began she stopped, and raising the 
lid, looked into the churn; then she 
began to laugh. 

“Here, boys,’ she said pleasantly, 
| apve found the lost treasure. Evi- 
,dently Baby Marie found this ball on 
the table and stuck it in the churn for 
safe-keeping.” 

And a minute later each boy was 
confessing to the other how sorry he 
was for the evil thought that had been 
chasing through their minds, and then, 
just like all boys do after a general 
peace-making, they passed out into the 
yard and began a big game that re- 
quired the use of the balls that were, 
indeed, like twins, while Baby Marie, 
the innocent trouble-maker, went tod- 
dling about the house with never @ 
—HExchange. 
thought of the trouble she had caused. 


Washington Cathedral 


A Witness for Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation. 


THE CHAPTER 


Appeals to Churchmen throughout the 
country for gifts, large and small, to con- 
tinue the work of building now proceed- 
ing and to maintain its. work, Missionary, 
Educational, Charitable, for the benefit 
of the whole Church. 


Chartered under Act of Congress. 


Administered by a representative Board 
of Trustees. of leading business men, Cler- 
gymen and Bishops. 

Full information will be given by the 
Bishop of Washington, or the Dean, Ca- 
thedral Offices, Mount St. Alban, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will receive and ac- 
knowledge all contributions, 


LEGAL TITLE FOR USE IN MAKING 
WILLS. 


The dreamed-of joy for which you 
wait; . 


ry were standing in Tom’s yard, exaM-my6 protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
ining his new ball—there was a queer dation of the District of Columbia. 
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Southern Engraving Co. 


“Engraving of Quality.” 


Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, Business and Callings Cards. 
Samples sent upon request. 

P. O. Box 1354 Richmond, Va. 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIC SLAG 


8. T. Beveridge & Co | 


Office: 


7th and Byrd Sts. 


and Elevator: 6th to 7th 


and Byrd Sts. 


Warehouse 


Richmond, Va, 


The South’s Best Book Store 


HUNTER & CO. 


105 EH. Broad Street 
Richmon@d, Va. 
Stecioners, Engravers, Bookmen 
Prompt and Reliable Service. 


WHY TAKE 
LAXATIVES 


Discovery by Science Has 
Replaced Them. 


Pills and salts give temporary reliet 
from constipation only at the expense 
of permanent injury, says an eminent 
authority. 

Science has found a newer, better 
Way—a means as simple as Nature it- 
self. 

In perfect health a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft and moving. 
But when constipation exists this natu- 
ral lubricant is not sufficient. Doctors 
prescribe Nujol because it acts like this 
natural lubricant and thus secures regu- 
lar bowel movements by Nature’s own 
method—lubrication. 

As Nujol is not a medicine or laxa- 
tive, it cannot gripe and, like pure wa- 
ter, it is harmless and pleasant. 

Nujol is used in leading hospitals. 
Get a bottle from your druggist today. 
—Advertisement. 


BEVERLEY HEATING 


The best for Homes, Churches, Stores 
and Buildings for all uses. 


R. ©. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INC. 
9 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 
QUALITY—SERVICE. 


The Virginia Trust 


was chartered in 1892 to conduct a 
Trust business— 


x xX XxX 


And for 30 years acting as EXECUTOR, GUARD- 
IAN and TRUSTEE has been its chief business, 
and it proposes to continue on that line. 


x XxX _ Xx 


Will the reader please remember that? 


Virginia Trust Co. 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR, | 
Richmond, Va. 


Capital Stock, 
Surplus earned, 
Held in trust, 


$ 1,000,000.00 
$ 1,000,000.00 
$25,000,000.00 


P. S.—The Company’s strong financial backing and its 
long experience in the business makes it more economical 
and safer for a man to appoint this Company as executor 
and trustee than an individual. We honestly believe that 
to be a fact, and invite confidential interviews on the sub- 
ject of will-making. 


INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Of Richmond, Va. 


$3,071,316.74 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President 
J. C. Watson, Treasurer 
Wm. P. Hill, Asst. Secretary 


Assets 


Wm. H. Palmer, President 
B. €. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 
J. M. Leake, General Agent 


The 
Shepherd-Prince 


VS HAAS 


Translated from the work of the famous Hebrew author Abraham Mapu by B. A. M. Schapiro. 
Introduction by Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D., D. D.. LL. D. 


Bible lovers should read this historical romance of the” times 


of the Prophet Isaiah. It will make the reader, through its 
thrilling pages, live in the time and conditions that surround 
the Bible stories. 


Popular edition, cloth bound, 410 pages..................... 
De Luxe edition, beautifully bound and illustrated 


ORDER NOW FROM 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 


112 North Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 


$2.50, Postpaid 
$5.25, Postpaid 
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